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THE GOOD SHIP IN ORDINARIE. 

Oh! lay up the good ship in ordinarie, 

For there are no prizes to take on the sea. 

Let (he pennant come down from her lofty mast-head, 


And o'er her broad deck the dark housing be spread. 


~ WITBRATTRB, SC. 


Unreeve her gun-tackles, her guns send ashore, 

Since Ocean shall shake to their thunder no more ; 

In peace it may dwell, for no longer its wave 

Shall hiss to the death-shot when wing’d by the brave. 


Oh! who can forget when ’neath —_ so proud 

Ilow lovely her bosom the white billow plough’d; 

When she shook her white wings on the wind like the swan, 
And away to the combat in glory moved on! 


for lovely she was in whatever view seen, 

The dread of her foes, of old Ocean the Queen, 
And quickly, and truly, ber helm she obey’d, 
The same going free, boys, or by the wind laid. 


Though her proud days are over, the days of ber fame, 

‘The halo of glory yet circles her name, 

The deeds of her might still remember’d shall be, 

Though the good ship be laid up in ordinarie. ‘Tom Bowtaye. 


(NY THE TIME AND PLACE OF CSAR’S FIRST 
LANDING IN ENGLAND. 


Tbe exact time and place of Casar’s first landing in Britain have 
rven rise to many discussions; some contending that the disembarka- 





im took place to the northward, others to the southward of Dover. ! 


\tihis distance of time, and with the documents which have been 
wnded down (to as, neither the mere speculative bistorian, nor the 
ua deeply read in classic lore, is alone sufficiently competent to de- 
‘elie coutroversy; a knowledge of the sciences is necessary, even 
westiences Which some, from inexplicable prejudices, view in an 
favourable light. To settle any disputed point with certainty, one 
ight 10 be thoroughly acquainted with all the circumstances con- 
weied with it; and in matters of fact, to lay as little stress as possible 
itt very feeble foundation, belief without evidence. 
Acertain learned author, in his introduction to Geography, says, 
\ little below Dover was Portas Lemanis, or Lymne, where Cesar 
tought to have landed on bis first expedition to Britain,” Lymne 

‘cout four miles from Romney, it was formerly a considerable place 
mul this port was blocked up bythe sands; it is now a poor place, 

“retains many tokens of its former'grarndeur. It used to be the 
pacewhere the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports was sworn, at bis 

vance into his office. The Roman road from Canterbury, called 
‘westreet, ended here; and from the brow of its hill may be seen 

“e ruins of the Roman wall. These circumstances have induced 

many authors to believe, and to assert, that this was the first place of 

‘nding of Julius Caesar. 

Pot will now see how it agrees with Caesar's account of it in his 
‘smentaries. His first expedition into Britain took place in the 
~ it the Consulship of Pompey and Crassus, the fifty-fifth year be- 
Caria i and with respectto the time of year, Caesar expressly 
stn arrived on its coast about the fourth hour of the day, 
on _ - ~ the armed forces of the enemy drawn up in battle- 
Y on all the hills to oppose him. ‘The nature of the place was 
ny the sea being environed with steep rocks, a dart could be 

own from the top of the cliffsto the shore. There is no doubt but 
ma mer Ny eta off which Casar arrived about ten o'clock in 

he bavi of ae he remained at anchor till three in the afternoon, 
sed a me a favourable wind and tide at the same time, he 
oe entleieaen _ then landed upon an openand level shore. 
een, re My bry after be had been four days in the island, 
ted te tok tich id great damage to that part of the fleet ap- 
 Uring over the cavalry, and that on the same night it hap- 


ened th . 7 
~ ‘ere was a full moon. 


art oO > . - t* 
f f the summer only was remaining when the expedition 


uy ; 
ale ate ‘eoatrovertibly decides the day on which Cmsar 
pat aeniating backwards, from tbe full moon which will bap en 
- Prag (Ist Jan. Pt 
mn 8 bot minutes, P.M. 55 years B.C. (a lunation being 
pond oer eenutes) : on that day, consequently, there was 
tsing tour dev, hk Hic must be that mentioned by Cesar, as hap- 
oon which h er he came into the island. It could not be the 
because he A on the 29th of July, nor that on the 26 of 
t temained.” bee not then say, a small part only of the sum- 
ty ’ ven he was about to undertake the 
He day of the Equinox,” 
Mt. Cesar, ther 


when he was going to return to the 
t 2d of dee te vlore, came in front of the cliffs at Dover on 
‘ler three o el 4p years, according to the Calendar now in use; 
tight miles bef —_ the afternoon of that day, sailed with the 
way the tid oar 1¢ landed. Hence we have only to determine 

Boon. the Parad Was running at that time. Now, at the time of 
"Us the case or oe nearly at midnight, it is quite certain that 
*¢ hours and ne { iree or four minutes either way, and allowing 
‘* ] 2 minutes . rome es tor the difference of southing in four davs, 
" Ginules P Y in He :) the moon would south on the 23d, at 8 hours 
40g the time of hiek” according to the rules laid down for cal. 
ove day at 9 bours “ee — = — low water at Dover on the 
pecially if accelerant. minutes, P.M. ‘I'herefore, by three o'clock, 
' elerated, as was the case, by a favourable wind, the 











‘hata small part of the summer being left, be hastened over into | 


This © , : 
his expression, considering that a 


1526,) 23,240 lynations have elapsed since the | 


expedition, nor : 





flood-tide would be sufficiently up, which running northward, as it does 
on the coast of Dover, carried Cesar and his fleet that way. Con- 
| sequently, the plain open shore where the landing was effected, was 
| north of the cliffs, in the Downs, eight miles from Dover, and between 
{the South Foreland and Deal. Thus, the place of Cwsar's landing 

stands in no need of conjecture, but is almost as capable of demon- 
| stration as one of the propositions of Euclid. 

—j-— 





SKETCH OF ALI PASHA OF JOANNINA. 
By Thomas Campbell. 

{From a review of Mr. Haghe’s Travels in Greece, in the New 
Monthly for October.} 

Ali was born, most probably, in the year 1741, ata small town called 
Tepeleni, about sixty miles north of Joannina. His family bad been 
established for several centuries in this place, and one of its members, 
whose name was Muzzo, having been very successful in the honourable 
calling of a Kleft, or robber, secured the Lordship of Tepeleni to him- 
self, and transmitted it to his descendants, Mouchbtar, bis grandfather, 
fell at the siege of Corfu in 1717, just as he had ccaled the ramparts, 
and was animating his troops to follow his example. His sword was 
long kept as a relic inthe armoury of Corfu. ‘The father of our hero, 
| Vely Bey, was most iniquitously treated by his brothers, who robbed 
| him of his patrimony, and drove him from home; but he returned sud- 
| denly with some followers, and set fire to the family mansion, and con- 
sumed bis two brothers inthe flames. He died, however, in the prime 





| of life, harassed and menaced by surrounding enemies, leaving two | 


widows, with a daughter and two sons. One of these widows was 
| Khamco, the mother of Ali, and of his sister Shainitza. ‘I'his fero- 
cious woman's first proceeding was to get rid of her rival, and of her 
| rival’s child, by poison; thus securing all the rights and property of hes 
husband to Ali, who was at this time fourteen years of age. She then 
headed her own clan, with a musket over her shoulder, gave battle to 
ltr enemies, and took her son, as an obedient associate, in her expedi- 
jtions. She had in this mannér, for some time, not only maintained re- 
| sistance to her neighbours, but carried incursions into their lands, when 
the inhabitants of Gardiki dispatched a secret expedition at night 
against Tepeleni, and succeeded in carrying off both the mother of Ali 
and his sister Shainitan. Ali himself narrowly escaped the snare by 
being absent. The women were carried to Gardiki, where they suffer- 
ed the woret outrages that can be offered to the sex. ‘The generous 
compassion of a Gardikote chief enabled them to escape, and they re- 
| joined Ali at Tepeleni; but the stain upon their house was considered 
| as indelible, except by blood. ‘he authority of his mother, and the 
| influence of his sister, who inherited her spirit, were henceforth ex- 
'erted to keep alive the lame of vengeance in hisheart. The former, 
on ber death-bed, declared to her son that her spirit would never rest 
till he had exterminated the guilty race; and the latter, who, it she 
had been a man, would have fought with Ali inch by inch for bis do- 
minions, incessantly told him that she should never know peace of 
| mind till she had stuffed the vouches of ber apartment with the hair 
of the Gardikote women. After the lapse of nearly half a century, 
the vengeance enjoined by those furies was fulfilled by Ali. 

Ali’s education consisted in little more than warlike exercises, and 
listening to songs and stories of battles and revenge.” In spite of this 
| martial training, however, he was, soon after the above adventure of 
his parent’s capture, defeated in battle, and his indignant mother 
threatened to clothe him in female attire, and to shut him op in the 
apartments of the women. A second time he took the field, and was 
again unfortunate. Deserted by his followers, he retreated into the 
ruins of un old monastery, where, as he stood musing on his melan- 
)choly prospects, he accidently raked the ground with his staff, and 

picked up « casket filled with Venetian sequins. With this treasure he 


returned home, appeased his mother, and married Ermineh, the daugh- | 


ter of the Bey of Delvino, a chief whom he afterwards murdered. 
After many reverses and struggles, he succeeded in bringing his ene- 
mies to terms of peace, and in strengthening his native fortifications, 
but not until be bad assumed the whole government of his affairs to 
| himself, and confined his mother for the rest of her life to the apart- 
iments of the harem. It has been even said that he accelerated her 
death; but, bad as he was, thisanecdote appears to have been a 
calumny. 

All this time he was engaged, with but few intervals, in the regular 
profession of a robber; and in this capacity he made some marvellous 
escapes from the reward that was due to his merits. Kourt, the Pasha of 


But the old man was so fascinated by the appearance and manners 
| of his captive, that be took him into favour, employed Lim in a petty 
war with one of bis Albanian chiefs, and made him his treasurer. In 
this chiéftain’s service Ali signalized hie bravery, and even won the 
affections of the Pasha's daughter; but he could not obtain her in 
marriage, as she belonged to one of tue first families in the Ottoman 
empire. He was dismissed, however, with many presents, and en 
riched himself once more by robberies, till he was taken prisoner by 
By that officer he was liberated. for reasons 


jthe Pasha of Joannina 
' 
large a scale, that the Porte sent orders to the Derven Pacha of Rume 
| lie to atfack and put him to death. The Derven Pasha at this time 
happened to he that very Kourt ia whose service Ali had been late ly 
lengaged; and the latter found no great diffien!ty in propitiating h hd 
acquaintance, and through his means in obteining a pardon from Cop- 
stantinople. Disgust must make us brief in the summary of his atro 
cious career, and we omit many revolling details 
nation, and intrigue, he contrived to reach (te 
melie, whieh be retained by sharing 
Ottoman Court: and so high did bis 


Se of Pasha of Ra 
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* L appears, however, that he cou 


Berat, took him prisoner, and was ‘trong!y advised to put him to death. 


‘that have not been explained; and he renewed his depredetions on so 


= Old) 


By p rfidy, AS*ASSI- 


lerzely with the | key and Grest Dritain. 
{for bray ery and ptinople in the letter end of that year 


success, thatin 1787, when war broke out between Torkey and the 
| Allied Powers of Austria and Russia, he was invited to on im 
yortant command in the army of the Grand Vizier Usouf, under whom 
- was considered one of the best officers in the Ottoman service 
| After annexing places to bis (erritories that gave him the command 
| of the river Vioussa, from it-source in Pindus as far as Tepeleni, ond 
| the free navigation of the whole Ambrician Gulph, he next fell foul of 
the unfortunate Suliots on the south of bis dominions, a people who 
| preserved many traits of the personal beauty and warlike spirit of the 
ancient Greeks, The locality of the little Suliot republic was unique 
in its adaptation for resistance. Their villages lay upon a fine plain 
at the perpendicular height of 2000 feet above the bed of the Acheron 
| a grand nataral breastwork descended precipitously to the river, whilst 
beliind them rose a towering chain of mountains, at once their orne 
ment and defence. ‘I'o the strength of their passes was added the in 
| trepidity of the people, among whom the women took precedence nt 
the wells and fountains, according to the bravery of their husband: 
Ali's preparations for his first expedition against this people were made 
in 170, when assembling 10,000 men, on pretence of attacking the 
Bey of Argyro Castro, he allured seventy Suliots inte his ranks, treache 
rously seized them, and next day marched upon Suli. It is agreeable 
lo interrupt the narration of his successes, by stating the fact that be 
was defeated in his first invasion of this country. DPlying from the Inet 
| battle in the campaign, Ali killed two horses by lis eagerness in the 
precipitate escape; und when he arrived at bis capital, be shut himec! 
| up for some days, in a state of well merited wortification. 

About this time, the political horizon began to be darkened with the 
harbingers of those storms that so long convulsed all Europe, Frene! 
revolutionists were busy around Ali. Hopes were beld out to him ot 
his being able to shake off dependance on the Porte, and to aeeume the 
sovereigaty of Epirus. It was supposed that his chief reason for 
attacking Suli was, that he might establish himself in an impregnabl: 
fortress; but, frdling in his first project, he became wary of his new 
friends. Tis great aim was to dispussess the Venetians of their sett! 

j Ments upon the coast, for he had yetno marine, nor the mentis o 
| forming it; the politic Venetians having inserted in their treaty with 
| the Porte, “that no subject of Turkey should build a fort within a mile 
| of the lonian coast, nor sail with any armed vessel through the channel of 
| Corfu.” At last, in 1797, Ali saw the Venetians driven from the lonian 
islands, whilst the French flog waved upon the shores of Epirus. This 
was the moment for which he anxiously waited. Saspecting that the 
| great Republic entertained views against the tottering power of Tur 
| key, he senta confidential agent to Bonaparte's head-quarters in the 
north of Maly. In the negotiation between these two great and crafty 
personages, Ali seems to have had rather the advantage. Hie gained 
permission, in spite of former treaties, to sai! through the Corfiote 
channel; le seized upon the towns of Aghio, Vasili, and Nurteza, the 
inhabitants of which he massacred at their prayers in church; he got 
the important fishery at Santa Quaranta, and the barbour of Porto 
Palermo: be thus drew, as it were,a cordon round the Pashalic of 
Delvino, and at the same time, whilst he paid tribute to the Sultan for 
| every place which he conquered, he raised the ertimate of his piety at 
| Constantinople by the accounts which he caused to be « ireulated of hi 
| massacres and confiscations among the Christians—accounts whieb lind 
‘the modesty and merit of falling considerably short of truth. The 
Grand Turk himself could no Bee, be insensible to the virtues oj 
Ali; and in the dispatches which he received from Constantinople, he 
was regularly honoured with the title of Aslan, ‘the Lion.” 

Matters soon chauged so far that Ali found it his interest to take part 

‘against the French; bat before he made this step, he took the liberty 
of arresting a French genera) (Rosa) whom he found at Joanninoe 
and extorting from him by bodily tortures a confession of the de 
, fenceless state of the French in the Seven Islands. 
before England, Russia, and Turkey, could bring their fleets to co- 
| operate against France, Ali, alive to his own interests, bad commenced 
| his operations. He attacked Prevesa, a city which became the key ot 
his marige, and which may be called the Portemouth of Aibania. At 
this place, Ali brought ten thousand men to bear upon eight hundred 
| French, and their native allies. He overwhelmed them by numeric al 
foree, and massacred them in such numbers that the executioner, a 
| negro of gigantic size, had his wrists swollen and his strength exhausted 
| by the exercise of decapitation. Upon his retorn to Jonnnina. he de- 
termined to recommence operations against the Suliots, several of 
| whose families, it is lamentable to say, had {proved accessible to his 
| arts and bribery. ; 
| ‘The story of his second Suliot waris too deplorable to invite usto 
along narration. The Republican mountaineers were such objects ot 
| general sympathy, when on the point of their yielding to Ali, that his 
} own wife, a woman described as beautiful and amiable, pleaded before 
| her husband their anfortunste cause li, enraged at her interference, 
fired a pistol at his intereeding wile, aud she died, though not of a 
wound, yet from convulsions brought on by terror. The poor Suliots 
were at last so worn down by war and famine, and so strictly block 
| aded on every side, that they accepted of terms of capitulation on the 
12th of Dee. 1803. The rest of their history, and the treachery and 
massacres that awaited them, are too painfnl to be transcribed 
In the course of political events, Ali found it his igterest once more 

lio change sides. The vic tory of Austerlitz was followed by the anion 
of Hivricum and Dalmatia with the French empire, and Ali now 
thonght it prudent to recover the favour of Napoleon Ile sent @ 
| request to him. that a Consul might be established in the Albanian ca- 
| pital, and M. Pouqueville was selected for that office. k 
, Jn 1808, Ali became actively engaged in correspondence with our 
commanders, for the purpose of bringing about a peace between Tar- 
Our minister, Mr. Adair, arrived at Constag, 
During this negotiation, Ale 
itempted to engage Mr. Adair in a promise of co-operating with bis in 
'e reduction of Parga; but our countryman for the present foiled hig 
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SE 
disgraceful purpose. As soon as the preliminaries of peace were signed, 
Ali despatched an agent to England, who so well enhanced his services. 
that the British Government sent him a park of — with several 
hundred of the newly-invented Congreve rockets, and Colonel Leake, 
who had the care of this artillery, was ordered to remain to teach his 
Albanian troops the use of it, and to act as English resident. In this 
last capacity, Col. Leake was succeeded, in 1501, by Mr. G. Foresti, a 
Greek by birth, well educated, and sagacious, aud well acquainted 
with the character of Ali. Mr. Foresti, in his unenviable situation at 
Joannina, acquitted himself with great credit, and kept the Vizier con. | 
stant to that line of policy which favoured England, and frustrated the 
views of France. ‘Ihe task was difficult; for promises had been in- 
cautionsly made to him, on the part of Eagland, which it would have 
been either impossible to have performed, or unwerrrantable on better 
knowledge of his character. Meanwhile, Ali went on extending his 
continental possessions in Albania, and eagerly expecting to be put in 
possession of some one of the Greek islands, upon the expalsion of the 
French, in which event be hoped to create @ navy, and set the Porte | 
at defiance. ‘ 

In the same year, he escaped the greatest danger with which he had | 
hitherto been threatened. ‘This was no less than a plan of operations 
concerted between the French generals, and sanctioned by the Porte, | 
to attack him with a force from Corfu, aided by a large corps under | 
Marmont from Dalmatia. Nothing but our success in Spain, which 
called off the enemy from that quarter, preserved him from destruction. 
‘The French, however, never totally gave up the plan, and would | 
have made the atiempt from Corfu alune, Lut for the intervention of a) 
British fleet. 

Thus, by a fatality more sad than censurable, our navy was protect- 
ing the monster who, two years afterwards, fell upon the cily of Gar- 

diki, and exterminated ils inhabitants with acts of horror unparalleled | 
ven in those regions of ferocity. After this, he still farther gratified 
his revenge, by immuring in a dungeon, and starving to death, Mus- 
tala, Pasha of Delvino. He was anxious for another victiin, Ibrabim 
Yasha, who, as an officer of the Porte, had been implicated in the for- | 
mation of the design against him lately meditated by the ‘Turks. 
But though he got this respectable old man into bis power, be thought | 
it necessary to ascertain how far be might displease the divan by pro. | 
ceeding to morder him. He, therefore, gave out a rbport that [brahim | 
had disappeared, and that no one could trace whither he had gone. 
Ibrahim's daughters set up the ery for him as if be were dead, and the 
very subjects of Ali bad the courage to weep for him: the city was | 
filled with lamentations. Among the persons thus deceived was the 
venerable dervish Joussouf Sheik, or chief of a Teke in Joannina, a 
personage very different from the ordinary character of the dervishes, 
whom even Ali could not help respecting for bis virtues. Indignant et 
the supposed murder of Ibrahim, who had been bis intimate friend, he 
proceeded instantly to the serai, pusbed aside the guards, and burst into 
the presence of the despot. 
“ At the sight of his aged monitor, Ali, who suspected the cause of | 
his visit, rose from the divan with great humility, and, moving towards 
him, would have placed him upon ove of the cushions; but the der- | 
vish regarding him witb a fixed look of displeasure, raised his arm and } 
motioned him to be reseated: then addressing him as a judge might | 
lectare a criminal, he ran over a list of his most enormous crimes, con- 
eluding it with the following awful admonitions. ‘The very carpet 
on which I stand is moistened by the tears of thy miserable subjects; | 
sit upon thy sofa indeed! is it not stained with the blood of thy mur- 
dered brothers ? Have not the weapons on these thy walls been blunt- 
ed on the skulls of Suliots and Kimarriotes, whose errors our religion 
teaches us to deplore as long as they submit to our authority ? 
not behold from this very window the tomb of Erminelh, that virtuons 
wile of whom thou wert the murderer ?’ 
gasped for breath, and made signs to stop his severe monitor, but in 
vain. ‘Do Lnot behold, said he, that fatal lake into which thou didst 
precipitate seventeen innocent matrons, and which daily opens like 
the jaws of hell to devour the victims of thy insatiable fury ! 
thy sister, that daughter of Belial, emulating thee in crime, profaned 
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turn and act against their ancient foe. 


| to the very gates of bis Castron. 


| customed atrocity, destroyed his own capital, was driven to shut him- 


Do I j 


Here the awe-struck despot 


: She Albion. 


held, in which the destruction of the Old Lion of Albania was resolved 
upon, and be was placed under the ban of the Empire. Little, how- 
ever, did the Divan suppose, that by this attack upon a rebellious vas- 
sal it was lighting the train to the explosion of Greek insurrection. In 
precipitating the commencement of that event, there can be no doubt 
that Ali's rebellion had an important concern; as if, to use the words 
of another traveller, that monstrous spawn of despotism, “ Ali Pacha, 
had been reserved to make, before he perished, one involuntary atone- 
ment to liberty for the outrages which be had employed his long life in 
inflicting upon her.’’* 

The monster was now in serious difficulties, and having to face the 
firman of the Sultan and the anathema of the Mafti, could place little 
reliance on bis Mabometan subjects. He might have fled to Corfu, 
where his English allies still, in consistency, owed him protection ; 
and this he attempted too late; or he might have thrown himself, with 
all his riches, into the hands of the Greeks, who would have defended 
his mountain-barriers against all invaders. But the cause of Greek 
liberty was happily never polluted by any farther obligation to hit. 
He took some half measures, indeed, and bribed the Greek Armatoli,t 
but he never inspired the Greeks with confidence. At the first deci- 
sive moment of his opponents, Ali’s power began to crumble to pieces. 

Place after place surrendered to the Turks, and the surrender of 
Parga was a signal for the Suliots, a considerable number of whom 
still existed in the Ionian Isles, and the Neapolitan dominions, to re- 
Their principal leaders were 
Noto Botzari, and his nephew Marco, the Leonidas of modern Greece, 
under whom these valiant mountaineers chased the troops of Ali up 

At last, in the February of 1822, a 
fairs were brought to such a state, that Ali, after having, with his ac- 





self up in the Castron within a large tower strongly fortified, and con- 
structed with three stories. In the lower one was the magazine, con- 
taining an immense quantity of gunpowder, over which Kutchuk (or 
little) Achmet, the most daring and devoted of bis slaves, held constant 
watch, with alighted match, ready at his master’s signal to blow the 
whole into the air; in the middle story was the Old Lion’s den, and at 
the top were those treasures to which he clung even on the brink of 
the grave. 

Coursebid Pasha, who now commanded the expedition that was to 
hunt down our hero, was more than a match for him in the craft of 
Ottoman policy, He assured Ali that he was his best friend, and that 
he had procured for him a promise of pardon, and the liberty of retir- 
ing to any place he pleased with half bis treasures. This was a mas- 
ter-stroke of policy. Had Ali been told that he was to retain none of 
his wealth, he would have blown himself up immediately. Had he 
been offered all his treasnres, the hoax would have been too plain. 
He fell into the snare on the 5th of February 1822. Kutchuk Acb- 
met’s match was extinguished—the imperial staudard was hoisted upon 
Ali’s last strong hold--and his power was gone. 

During these transactions Ali was seated in the Convent amongst a 
few remaining friends. They were exhausted and depressed in spirits, 
and so was be, bui his countenance still retained fortitude. An officer 
of Courschid Pasha entered with his guards, and began a friendly con- 





| then motioned his guests to draw round a circular tin tr. 


| their shoulders, and napkins placed before them, but so ¢ 
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feminaie manner, with flowing pettico i ‘a. 
clasped zones round the wel "ie ice pote silk, and dilve, 
and iaterminable circle—twisting their pliant bodies nt 1 One gids, 
torted figures, throwing about their arms and h 4s © the most ene 
Bacchanals, and sometimes bending back their bodi ae infor 
hair actually ‘" ept the ground. ” 
As our travellers entered the banquet-roo 
seated us usual at a corner of the divan eo toe) ctserved the Vizip, 
Neat to him sat a Purkish nobleman named Mazout Em. of Neb sik — 
ble looking mano, with along white beard, that eeededea 2 & Vener, 
by six inches. This old gentleman lived at Céustantionn's Vizier’, 
rally came to spend a few months of the year with Al ©, but gene 
favourite on account of his convivial propensities Belo being a brea 
the Archbishop of Joannina, with the two Epitropi or Cee enazOUt st 
so that the whole party, including two Engl reek Primate: 
Signore Alexi, the owner of the mansion, 











ishmen amount 
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COMIN Out from the tr 


of a crowd of Greeks that stood at the lower end of th Mice 
vanced with the Englishmen towards the Pasha, who ne ed 
with every mark of civility, and motioned the CIVed them 


: é W to sit on 
right-hand. Ali was in extreme good-humour, and Profosely atti 
Y dealt oy 


his wit, which of course produced immediate peals of | 
Mazout in the mean time preserved the most dignified ie. Oy 
meanour; nor could it have been anticipated that Meeotes and de 
was to turn this baughty Effendi into such a merry sents | 1US himse 
as he aflerwards exhibited himself. Psalida, the sched meme py 
troduced as interpreter of tongues, though before the etn 
he lost the use of his own tongue, and was ci ping the View N 

After the lapse of half an hour, the lady of the house pry 
with a silverpitcher and ewer,and a finely-embroidered na ne wee 
over her arm. Having advanced to the Vizier, and made —- throw, 
she poured out warm water into the basin, with which he w mae 
hands; water was then brought to the other guests, and Pet o> ake 
the same ablution, which is certainly not unrequisite in Pertormed 
where the knife and fork are superseded by the fingers 


@S Oy. 
Gree 


4 country 
The Vizi, 
Which had 
brown over 


‘ ; ; mbroiders, 
with gold as only to serve for decoration. A fine silken abet 
ine 


placed on the Vizier's knees, he courteously sp i 
it to Mr. Hughes and Mr. Parker. 7 spread it out andestended 
Before dinner, they had an antecenium of fruits and sweetment 

then came a tureen of thick soup, into which the Vizier dip ed 
wooden spoon. It was succeeded by a roasted lamb, the meat oti 
was stripped off by the fingers of all present; for though forks and 
knives were laid before the English travellers, they dispensed hry 
them as much as possible. The lamb was followed by partridees 
ducks, and poultry of every description, in quick and long anton : 
—every dish, afler a momentary appearance on the table, being, ulckly 
snatched away, but regularly replaced after it bad been torn lm 


limb by the dirty fingers of the bare-legged Albanian guards who sheod for 
around. ‘The courtesy of the Vizier helped the plates of the Englis : pis 


men so plentifally, that the author expresses his surprise at their s sidere 


ay, 


been scraped bright for the ceremony. Rich scarfs were | 








versation with Ali. He desired to know if be was in want of any pro- 
visions, and was answered that a supply of meat would be agreeable, 
whilst it was hinted at the same time, though with an acknowledgment 
of scruples on Mahometan principles, that a little wine would be an 
acceptable support to his age and infirmities. The visitant arose to 
take his leave; Ali arose at the same time, and whilst he was in the 
act of bowing profoundly in return for a similar obeisance, received 
from his visitant the stab of a poniard into bis back with such force 
that it pierced his beart and passed out at his left breast. 

An apology seems to be due to human nature for holding up a being 
who so much disgraced it, as an important object to curiosity. Travel- 
lers account for their attaching so much interest to Ali, by alleging, 
that with all his crimes and crueltles, he governed Albania better than 


Has not | it had been governed before, or has been since governed. This savage 
| g 8 


| country, they tell us, never claimed the notice of the world except at 


our most sacred laws, in tearing off their veils from the Gardikiote } three very widely separated epochs of time, ander Pyrrhus, under Scan- 


women? Has she not torn—I see thee shudder !—has she nottorn an 


derberg, and the late Old Lion—and that in point of talents, it may be 


innocent victim reeking from the womb of one of her own women, | doubted whether the hero of either the classical or middle age sur- 


because a Gardikiote was its father?) Wreteh! thou shalt for once 
hear the truth; thou caust not stir a step out of thy palace without 
walking over the grave of some being, created in God's image, whom 


thou hast sent out of the world, to stand and accuse thee before his | 


throne. ‘Thou livest in the midst of luxury and pomp, surrounded by 
detestable flatterers, the panders of thy vices; and time, that marks 
every child of Adam with the ineffaceable seal of age, has not yet 
taught thee that thou art mortal, and that a day shall come’—‘ Stop, 
stop, my father,’ cried the Vizir, ‘thou hast just pronounced the name 
of Ermineh—I adjure thee by her memory not to overwhelm me with 
the weight of thy malediction.’ The Sheik did stop; and without ut- 
tering another word walked out of the apartment, shook the dust from 
off his feet against the accursed walls, and returned to his cell: be bad 
done his daty, though without any hope of reforming the tyrant, whom 
he never again troubled, but lett to the horrors of his own conscience 
and to divine justice.” 

On hearing the report of Ibrahim's murder the Sultan was indignant, 
and sent a messenger to inquire into the business. Ali affected aston- 
ishment at the sight of the messenger, and sent him with his own min- 
isters to see [brahim in the best apartment of the Seraglio, apparently 
surrounded by every comfort. The poor old prisoner having been 
threatened with the extremity of torture if Le disclosed the truth, sent 
word to the Sultan that he was perfectly well treated, and more than 
contented with his condition; after which he was remanded to his 
dungeon. 

Another of Ali's achievements—we cannot call it the next, for a 
series of horrors intervene—was getting possession of Parga. On this 
distressing event Mr. Hughes, though he has treated it with historical 
clearness, has been able to throw no new light that can relieve an 
English mind from the impression that itis a blot on our national cha 
racter, In some quarter or other there was undeniable and culpable 
ipathy to the fate of this brave people, (hough in a business where the 
agency was so complicated, we are disposed, for fear of blaming the 
innocent, to abstain from fixing individaal calpability. We turn from 
the sad transaction, wishing that our country may for ever view it 
with penitence, and atone for it by better deeds, 

Not even the possession of Parga could satisfy Ali's ambition, though 
ifs possession made him master of Continental Greece, from the Attic 
houndary of Parnes, to the rngged mountains of lilyriam. Ue turned 


huis eyes sill farther north, and kept a party in pay that favoured his | 


ambitions views upon the Pashalic of Scodra. But he was discon- 
certed by the unusually prompt policy of the Turkish government, 
which now began to think seriously of chastising this areh rebel. In- 
deed Sultan Mahmoad tad early shawn a character marked with great 
er decision than that of his predecess rs for many geverations; so en- 
ergetic had been his measures that he had reduced all his refractory 
Satraps, axcepting Mohammed Ali, Pasha of Egypt, and Ali Aslan, 
Pasha of Joannina. The Porte appointed a new Ramilee Vasilee, 
who was stationed at Monastir to overawe and check our Albanian 
Vizier. Moreover at Constantinople Ali had two most bitter and im- 
placable enemies; the celebrated [faleb Efendi, Sultan Mahmoud’s 


chief favourite, and Ismael Pashoul Bey, a distinguished man, whose | 


life had been a series of persecutions contrived by Ali. ‘The latter 
having learned from his agents how highly Pashou stood in the favour 
of the Sultan, made an aitempt to get him assassinated. One morn 
ng in February 1820, two Albanian horsemen rode up briskly to his 
esideyce, discharged their pistols at bis head and scampered off—but 
nohappily for Ali, Pashou's bead was pistol proof, and be was bat 
slightly wounded. The marksmen were overtaken, and being put to 
the tortare, confessed who had sent them. This last act of audacity 


vowfiletely roused the todignation of the Sultag: a secret divan was 





passed this adventurer. The exploits of Scanderberg at least have 
been certainly much exaggerated. Albania within the last sixty years, 
has been materially changed in its government, institutions, and poli- 
tical condition, and all these changes it owes to one man—Ali Pasha 


|} —who, detested as he may be for his enormities, is still entitled to the 


praise of courage and talents. We yield considerable deference to 


| this general opinion of travellers—but must be allowed to express our 
| ~ i 


own scepticism on the subject. By Mr. Hughes's own showing, it 
seems impossible to found any interest in this savage, on the positive 
good which he effected; and we cannot help suspecting that he and 
| Mr. Hlobhouse and other travellers have entertained a most exaggerat 
| ed idea of his title to the name of a great man. It does not appear 
| that he had any idea of war, except those of bribing his adversaries, or 
| fighting them from a robber’s ambush. He was distinguished, we may 
ibe told, in the Turkish army, but the very name of a Turkish army 
| was at that time synovymous with tal ofarabble. In his battles w ith 
the most undisciplined troops, he was very frequently defeated, par- 
ticularly by the Suliots; aud in his last contest with the Porte, he 
| evinced a total want of tactics and a miserable series of misealculations. 
Of geveral principles of government he could form no idea, his sys- 
| tem being one of constant expedients, applied to particular occasions, 
| often, perhaps, evincing adroitness, but always founded on impolitic 
treachery, and executed with still more impolitic ferocity. He estab. 
| lished no dynasty, and left his subjects as ignorant, as barbarous, as 
| poor, feeble and dependant as he found them. Whilst he fancied he 
| was turning the good faith of European powers to his advantage, he 
was the victin of his own duplicity. If he had resolutely adbered to 
the interests of France when Napoleon offered bim bis protection, he 
| might have established his independence, and by civilizing his sn)jects, 
| might have been able to resist the Porte. Good faith towards Russia, 
jat another period, would have achieved a similar result. Very few 
rebellious Pashas ever made so contemptible a resistance to the Sul- 
} tan, and perhaps no person, in ancient or modern history, ever com- 
| mitted so many crimes to so sinal! a purpose. 

Though it would be prosfituting words, therefore, to call hima great 
man, it cannot be denied that he was extraordinary. That travellers 
passing through his dominions should wish to see bim was very natu- 
ral; and if he wished to see them it would have been rather unwise to 
have declined his invitation. When Mr. Hughes was in the country. 
Ali was straining every nerve to oake hitaself acceptable to the Eng. 
list Accordingly, before they left Joannina he and another English 
gentleman were invited to the honour of dining with the Vizierin per- 
son. This was a distinction which no foreigner, except the late Lord 
Gailford, had before received; for even Sir Jolin Stuart and General 
\irv, Governor of the lonian Isles, though invited to dine with bis 
Highness, had been feated at a differenttable. Thefete. thou 
by Ali Pasha, was held at the house of a Greek gentleman, Signore 
Alexi, and at his expense. The intimation of the honovr awaiting our 
countrymen reached them just as they had finished their own dinner: 
but the vp ferred the chance of death ! ya surteit to sendir 2 anex: 
euse. Scarcely had they dressed themselves in their best apparel, 
when achaoush arrived to conduct them through the streets. All the 
approaches to Alexis mansion, as well as the court and galleries, were 
{crowded with Albanian guards and others in the Pasha’s train. 
| rooms were brilliantly lighted up, and the clang of cymbals, drums, 
~ gon r Ta ki h . treme nts, denote d the presence of a potentate. 

‘ ypped tor a short time in a large ante-room, where 


' fall ; > = 
band Was playing to a troop of dancing boys, dissed in 
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the Vizier’s 
the most ef- 
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viving the day’s cramming. After they had run the gauntlet for yy bility, 
hours through eighty-six dishes, some of them excellently cook: and th 
| consisting of boiled meats, fish, stews, pastry, game, and wild fow eetert 
the dessert again appeared. Meanwhile no other liquor had bee spent 
drunk but wine which was poured out by several beautiful youths mite 
| Ali’s seraglio. In due time the Vizier, who was fend of seeing ev: Ay 
fone around him inebriated, ordered the goblets to be filled sore (re at on 
quently, and calling the crowd of Greeks to advance from the low: nat 
jend of the room, he bade them drink like fishes. Por himself, bow riage 
ever, he took only a moderate portion, and very considerately advised alight 
the English guesfs to follow his example. The most distinguished and tl 
| toper was the lately venerable and digaified Effendi Mazout. He save aor 
| droll songs in the Torkish language ; shouted, rolled about upon the " hon 
| divan, threw off his turban, snatched a tambourine from the leader « pt ih 
, the dancing boys, and capered about beating the instrument like an a 
ancient Silenus, Sometimes he went up to Ali, and alwost suffocated eg 
him with his embraces. Again ke ran off to ihe dancing boys, and ae te 
seizing their coryphous nearly stifled them with caresses; then drag vid ta 
ging him up to the divan} he coaxed Alito give him a handful of sma —_ 
gold coins, which he wetted with his spittle, and stuck like spangles pei. 
ayer the boy’s face, who struggled hard to get free that he mig 
pocket the affront. When the dancers had quitied the room, the toa 
began t circulate with great rapidity, allof which were given in {i 
bdmper§. Ali gave the health of the Prince Regent and the Roy 
family of Great Britain; in return for which our travellers drauk 
the prosperity of his house and dynasty, and to the immortal mem 
of Pyrrhus, his heroic ancestor. Another toast that was proposed | 
Mr. Elughes, namely, the youngest and favourite son of Ali, having 
highly excited the Vizier’s approbation, he ordered a fresh cask to be 
tapped, and the Greeks surrounding him and kissing the hem ot 
robe, tossed off glass after glass till he desired them to forbear. A’er 
this ebullition the Archbishop prudently decamped, and Psalida 
led off in a state that disabled him from longer acting as interpre! 
Meanwiile, thong Ali and the Englishmen preserved their senses 
Mazont rolled under the table, and the Greeks seeing how the Vir 
was inclined, though in the presence of an autocrat on whore bre 
theigvery lives depended, began to play all sorts of practical ) shes 
each other, tripping up beels, knocking off caipacs. The noise 
confusion roused Mazout from his trance. Starting up in a deliri 
he thrust bis hand and arm through t¥e sash window bebind him. Th 
joke seemed to be relished. Signore Alexi put his arm through a 
pane, and Mazout immediately broke in the whole sash with bis ber at 
and feet. All the Greeks now fell to, and in like manner demolis!« ' 
every window in the apartment, amidst the loud laughter of Ali's 
ithe Bacchanalian triumph of the Effendi, who ran to caress (he Va 
| after every feat that he performed. ' ; 
| When this work of destruction was finished, Ali gave the si 
| breaking up the party, and silence immediately succeeded to yels 
|those of an Indian war-tribe. ‘The Greeks retired to the bottom 0 
jroom; the pitcher and ewer with warm water were again introee 
and the customary ablations were performed. Several - Her 
entered, and preceded the Vizier, with long wax tapers, to Wie or tof 
ithe staircase, where he stood a few minutes, asked for | s Eng ‘ 
| friends, and took a very courteous leave of them. In the arce * , 
several hundreds of his Albanian retinue, with a fine Arabian eve 
richly caparisoned. Vaulting into his saddle, he set off in 4 
towards the Serai of Litaritza, followed by his motley crew, “0 
| horseback, others on foot, shouting, waving their torches, ane i 
lat full speed to keep up with their chief. Mr. Parker and ave F é 
'tinues our author, walked silently home, and when we arrive’ > 7 
nore Nichols’s mansion we stared at each other, and mutually 5 
lwhether it was not all a dream. 
[Mr. Hughes's volumes are closely printed, and 
lof information, out of which we have selected and sot 
some of the most interesting parts, having necessar ston 00 
ever, many subjects of his researches. But even from _ Mr. 
said, we trust the reader will coincide in our opinion, that he & 
| lightened and agreeable traveller. } \ 
—~—>—- 
INTRIGUING AND MADNESS. 
From the Diary of a Physician. mm ir. | 
When I have seen a beautiful and popular actress L x 7 © 
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; thought how many young play-goers these 
how many even sensible, and other wise sober on. hae 
upside down! Some years agn, a case came uoder an fro , sd 

‘showed fully the justness of this reflection ; and I now 1 wil i 
consider it pregnant both with ipterest and lastrastion, mind, os er 

| how the energies of even a powerful and poe nga one evel ue 

| prostrated by the indulgence of unbridled passions. v 
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* ber. ] was summoned im haste to visit a gentleman Ww ho Was 

weer ne of the hovels in Covent Garden, and informed in a note 
, . 4 wnanifested symptoms of insanity. As there is no time to 
that be Ds such cases, | harried to the —— hotgl, which 1 reached 
vey clock. The proprietor gave me some preliminary infor- 


eo : : r 
woe - yat the patiént to whom L was suinmoned, which, with what 
jon BUY 


Je er conneciedly to the reader, before introdycing bim to the 
se mber. 
« Bec ieshaa—for that name may serve to indicate him through 
ge be ce—was a young man of considerable fortune, some family 
or aco te of —— College, Cambridge. [lis person and manners 
ot satemanly; and his countenance, without possessing any claims 
rparecter ol handsome, faithfully indicated a powerful and cul- 
ae ind. He had mingled largely in College gaieties and dissipa- 
we knew little or nothing of what is called “town-life;” which 


rm ‘Nor 


oy n a great measure, account for much of the simplicity and extra- 
a of the conduct [am about torelate. Having from his youth 
vagt 


ards been accustomed to the instant gratification of .almost every 
“ 


5 the slightest obstacle in his way was,sufficieat to 


wish be could form, . 
vetate bia almost tO frenzy. ry? 
“ee tion lively and active. In short, he passed every where for 
iaagio® really was—a very clever man—extensively read in elegaut 
ooh and particularly intimate with the dramatic writers. About 
iemanight before the day on which I was summoned to him, be bad 
. aa from College to visit a young lady whom he was addressing ; 
ore her unexpectedly gone to Paris, he resolved to contioue in 
{ondon the whole time he had proposed for himself, and enjoy all 
‘oe amusements about town—particularly the theatres. rhe evening 
-/ the day on which he arrived at the hotel, beheld him at Drury 

nessing anew, and—as the event proved—a very powerful 
casedy. In the afterpiece, Miss was a prominent porformer ; 
vod ber beauty in person—her * maddening eyes,” as Mr. Warning: 
bam often called them—added to ber fascinating naivete of manner, 
and the interesting character she sustained that evening—at once laid 





e 


jane, wil 





gate poor Mr. Warningham among the throng of worshippers at | 
pres 


” 


‘ne feet of this * Diana of the Ephesians. : 
~ Ashe found she played again the next evening, he took care to en- 
wave the stage-box ; and fancied he bad succeeded in attracting ber 
cvegtion. He thought her lustrous eyes fell on him several times du- 
nog (be evening, and that they were instantly withdrawn, with an eir 
conscious confusion aud embarrassment, from the intense and pas- 
sonete gaze Which they encountered. This was sufficient to fire the 
ais of Mr. Warningham’s susceptible feelings; and his whole heart 
was in ablaze instantly. Miss sung that evening one of her fa- 
courite songs—an exquisitely pensive and beautiful air; and Mr. War- 
vingham, almost frantic with excitement, applauded with such obstre- 
-cous vehemence, and continued shouting “ encote—encore,’’—so long 
ster the general calls of the house had ceased, as to attract all eyes 
for an instant to his box. Miss ®— could not, of course, fil to ob- 
wrve his conduct ; and presently herself looked up with what he con- 
dered a gratified air. Quivering with excitement and nervous irrita- 
bility, Mr. Warningham could scarcely sit out the rest of the play ; 
end the moment the curtain fell, he hurried round to the stage-door, 
determined to wait and see her leave, for the purpose, if possible, of 
seaking to ber. He presently saw her approach the door, closely 
mufled, veiled, and bonneted, leaning on the arm of a man of military 
appearance, who handed her into a very gay clatiot. He perceived 
tonce that it was the well-known Captain . Willitbe believed 
vat this enthusiastic young man actually jumped up behind the car- 
riage which contained the object of his idolatrous homage, and did not 
alight till it drew up opposite a large house in the western suburbs; 








and that this absurd feat, moreover, was performed amid an incessant | 


shower of small searching rain? He was informed by the footman, 
whom he had bribed with five shillings, that Miss ’s own bouse 
was in another part of the town, and that her stay at Captain s 
was only for aday Or two. He returned to his hotel in a state of 
(umultuous excitement, which can be better conceived than described, 
As may be supposed, he slept little that night; and the first thing Se 
did if the morning was to dispatch his groom, with orders to establish 
\imself ia some public-house which conid command a view of Miss 
——'s residence, and return to Covent Garden as soon as he had seen 
wrorhermaid enter. It was not till seven o’clock that he bronght 
vod to his master, that no one had entered but Miss *s maid. 
Toe papers informed him that Miss —— played again that evening ; 
end though he could not but be aware of the sort of intimacy which 
sisted between Miss 
wily increased with increasing obstacles. ‘Though seriously unwell 
wih a determination of blood to the head, induced by the perpetual 
*icitement of his feelings, &nd a severe cold caught through exposure 
‘othe rain on the preceding evening—he was dressing for the play, 
‘hen, to his infinite mortification, his friendly medical attendant hav- 
suing to step in, positively forbade his leaving the room, and con- 
“gned him to bed and physic, instead of the maddening scenes of the 
ealre. The next morning he felt relieved from the more urgent 
uploms; and his servant having bronght him word that he bad at 
twatched Miss enter her house, unaccompanied, except by her 
mid, Mr. Warninghawn dispatched him with a copy of passionate 
mes, enclosed in a blank evvelope. He trusted that some adroit 
sions in them, might possibly give ber a clew to the discovery of 
*riter—especially if he could contrive to be seen by her thet éven- 
othe same box he had occupied formerly ; for to the play he was 

ved to go, in defiance of the threats of his medical attendant. 
> Vexation, he found the Lox in question pre-engaged for a family 
'ys and—will it be credited ?—he actually enteriained the idea of 
vering who they were, for the purpose of prevailing on them to 

‘le in his favour! Finding that, however, of course out of the 
‘Lon, he was compelled to content himself with the c irresponding 
na Where he was duly eascouced the moment the doors 

pened, 

















appeared that evening in only onepiece, but in the course 
sie hadto sing some of her most admired songs. ‘The char- 
1 fr she played, also, was a favourite both with herself and the public 
’ “Pam Was exquisitely tasteful and picturesque, and calculated to 
fr Ugnre to the utmost advantage. 
f 
ts, beheld Miss —— emerging from a romantic glen, witha 
rown over ber shoulders, her head covered 


Wich drooped, in-snowy pendency, 


with a velvet cap, 
an ostrich-feather, while 
rayed from beneath the cincture of her cap in loose negligent 
Wn her face and beautiful cheeks; when he saw the timid and 
2 air Which her part required her to assume, and the sweet and 
‘pression of her eyes, while she stole about as if avoiding a pur- 
—When, at length, as the raised foot-lights were restored to their 
et fall the cloak which had enveloped her 
orsed chrysalis, burst in bez ny on the apy 
Kode stume, which, without being positively indelicate, was 
» 9 excite the most voluptuons thoughts en, L sav, poor 


' 
all this, leaned 


, and, like 


lauding house 


s—wWwi 
NZ0aAM saw he was almost overpowered, and 
reathless with agitation. 

~~ tngeonmty 


x 


litted the stage for the last time that even 
t lay re juired that she should stand for «ome mi- 
tthe stage next to Mr Warningham’s box While 


altitude, 


i€ t the 


‘ne 

with her face turned fu 
neham, be whispered, in a quivering and under tone,—" O 

veaulitul creature Miss heard bim, looked at him 

e ~ surprise; lier features relaxed into a smile. and, with a 

shake t her head, as if hinting that he should not endeavour 

M We eine a - - sr she Li ved away to proceed with 

_ heham trembled violently; he fancied she encourazed hie 

“sae, God knows how—had recognized in him the writer of 

ie bad received. When the play was over, he! 


rT om {8 8 pensive | towards 





a 


er part 


urrieJ 








His temperament was very ardent, his | 


and the Captain, his enthusiastic passion | 


When at a particular crisis | 
ay, Mr. Warn ngham, by the softeried Inustre of the lowered | 








quisitive fittle throng usually to be tound there, and waited tll she 
made her appearance, enveloped, as before, in a large shawl, but fol- 


into a hackney-coach, and, though Mr. 
for the express purpose of speaking to her, bis knees knocked together, 


| berinto the coach. He jumped into the one which drew up next, and 


ordered the coachman to follow the preceding one, wherever it went. | 


When it approached the street where he knew she resided, be ordered 

it to stop, got out, and hurried on foot towards the house, which he 
| reached just as she was alighting. He offered her his arm. She look- 
| ed at him with astonishment, and something like apprehension. At 
length, she appeared to recognise in bim the person who bad attracted 
| her attention by whispering when at the Theatre, and seemed, he 
| ‘hought, alittle discomposed. She declined his proffered assistance, 

said her maid was wiih her, and was going to knock at the door, when 

Mr. Warningham stammered, faintly, *‘ Dear madam, do allow me the 
| honour of calling in the morning, and enquiring bow you are, after the 
great exertions at the Theatre this evening!’ She replied, in a cold 
| and discouraging manner; could not conceive to what she was indebt- 
,ed for the honour of his particular attentions, and interest in her wel- 
| fare, so suddenly felt by an utter stranger—unusuai—singular—impro- 
| per—unpleasamnt—&c, She said, That, as for his calling in the morn- 
| ing, if he felt so inclined, she, of course, could not prevent him ; but 
if he expected to see her when he called, he would find himself * per- 
fectly mistaken.” ‘The door that moment was opened, and closed up- 
on her, as she matte him a cold bow, leaving Mr. Warningham, what 
with chagrin and excessive passion for her, almost distracted. Le 
seriously assured me, that he walked to and fro before her door till 
nearly six o'clock in the morning; that he repeatedly ascended the 
steps, and endeavoured, as uearly as he could recollect, to stand on the 
very spot she had occupied while speaking to him, and would remain 
gazing at what he fancied was the window of her bedroom, for ten mi- 
nutes together; and all this extravagance, to boot, was perpetrated 
amidst an incessant fall of snow, and at a time—Lleaven save the 
| mark—when he was an accepted suitor of Miss , the young lady 
| whom he had come to town for the express purpose of visiting! [ 
| several times asked him how it was that he could bring himself to con- 
| sider such conduct consistent with honour or delicacy, or feel a spark 

of real attachment for the lady to whom he was engaged, if it was not 
| sufficient to steel his heart and close his eyes against the charms of any 

other woman in the world? His only reply was, that he “ really could 
| not help it;"—he felt “rather the patient, than agent.” Miss 
| took his heart, he said, by storm, and forcibly ejected, for a while, his 
| love for any other woman breathing ! 


| To return, however: About half past six, he jumped into a hackney- 





| 








| coach which happened to be passing through the street, drove Lome to | 


| the hotel in Covent Garden, and threw himself on the bed, in a state 
of utter exhaustion, both,of mind and body. He slept on heavily till 
twelve o'clock at noon, when he awoke seriously indisposed. Lo the 
\ first few moments, he could not dispossess himself of the idea that 
| Miss was standing by his bedside, intthe dress she wore the pre- 
ceding evening, and smiled-encouragingly on him. So strong was the 
delusion, that he actually addressed several sentences to her! About 
three o'clock, he drove out, and called on one of his gay friends. who 
was perfectly au fail at matters of this sort, and resolved to make him 
{his confidant in the affair. Under the advice of this mentor, Mr. 
| Warningham purchased a very beautiful emerald ring, which he sent 
| off instantly to Miss . With a polite note, saying it was some slight 
| acknowledgment of the delight with which he witnessed her exquisite 
j acting, &c. &c. &c. This, his friend assured him, must call forth an 
answer of some sort or other, which would lead to another—and ano- 
| ther—and another—and so on. He was right. A twopenny post let- 
| ter was put into Mr. Warningham’s hands the next morning before he 
, rose, Which was from Miss——, elegantly written, and thanked him for 
| the “ tasteful present” he had sent her, which she should, with great 
| pleasure, take an early opportunity of gratifying him by wearing in 
sublic. There never yet lived au actress, | verily believe, who had 
fortitude enough to refuse a present of jewellery! What was to be 
done next? fle did not exactly know. But having succeeded at last 
in opening an avenue of communication with her, and induced her so 
easily to lie under an obligation to him, he felt convinced that his way 
avas now clear. He determined, therefore, to call and see her that 
very afternoon; but his medical friend, seeing the state of feverish ex- 
| citement in which he continued, absolutely interdicted him from leav- 
ing the house. ‘he next day le felt considerably better, but was not 
albowed to leave the house. He could, therefore, find no other means 
of consoling bimself, than writing a note to Miss ——-, saying he had 
“something important” to communicate to her, and begging to know 
when she would permit him to wait upon her for that purpose. What 
does the reader imagine this pretext of “ something important’ was? 
To ask her to sit for her portrait to a young artist! His stratagem suc 
ceeded; for he received, in the course of the next day, a polite invita- 
| tion to breakfast with Miss ——on the next Sunday morning; with a 
| hint that he might expect no other company, and that Miss —~ was 
curious” to know what his particular business with her was. Poor 
|} Mr. Warningham! How was he to exist in the interval between this 
day and Sunday? Le would fain have annihilated it! 











Sunday morning at last arrived ; and about nine o'¢ lock he sallied 
from his hotel, the first time he had left it for several days, and drove 
to the house. With a fluttering heart he knocked at the door, anda 
maid-servant ushered him into an elegant apartment, in which break 
, fast was laid. An elde rly lady, some female relative ot the actress, 
was reading a newspaper at the breakfast table; and Miss —— herself 
one of those exquisite song: which 
wore 


was seated at the piano, practising 
bad been listened to with breathless rapture by thousands, She 
| an elegant morning dress; and though her infatuated visitor had come 
} prepared to see her to great disadvantage—divested of the dazzling 


sallow, 


complexion she exibiied on the stage—her | ale, and somewhat 
features, which wore a pensive and fat 


rued expression, served to rivet 





ij the chains of his admiration still stronger, with the feelings of sympa 
thy. Her beautiful eyes beamed on him with sweetness and alfabitily ; 


and there was an case, a gentleness, in her and a soft ant 
mating tone in her voice, which filled Mr. Warningham with emotions 


! manners, 
hf 
tenderness. A few 


of indescribable moments beheld them seated at 
the breakfast table; and when Mr. Warningham gazed at his fair he 
tress, and reflected on his envied contiguity to one whose beauty and 


talents were the universal admiration—tbistened to her lively 
and varied conversation, and perceived a faint cr 


when he reminded her of | 


theme ot ; 
meon steal lor an in 
untenance s exclamation 
at the theatre—he {elt a swelling excitement which would barely 


him to preserve He felt, as he ex- 


stant over her ec 
uller 
ssot demeanour 


an externor caitmne 


pressed it—(for he has often recounted these scenes to m —that she 
was maddening him Of course, be exerted himeell in’ conversation 
to the utmost ; and his observations cn almost every topic of polite 
literature were met with equal spirit and sprightliness hy Miss —— 
He found ber fully capable of appreciating the noblest passages from 
Shakspeare, and some of the older English dramatists, and that wi 

sufficient to lay enthusiastic Mr. Warningham att feet of any wo 
man. He was reciting a passionate passege trom Romeo and Juliet, 
to whieh Miss —— was listening with en apparent air of kindling 
enthusiasin, when a plhaeion ca ed up to the door, and an impetuous 
thundering of the knocker announced the arrival of some aristocrat 

cal visitor. The elderly lady, who Was silting with them, started, co 
loured, and ex: laimed— ‘Good God, will you receive the man this 


morning!’ 


Ob. its on'y Lord ——.” exclaimed Miss ——, with an air of in- 
difference. after having examined the equipage through the window 
blinds, ““and I won't see the man—that's fla’. He pesters me to 

gtoMr, Warningham, with a pretty, peevish 


7) é 


Jeath, 
air 


she Continued, tyrnin 


on a former occasion, to the stage-door, where be mingled with the in- | kt had its effect on him. 


eee 


' “What an enviable fellow I am, to be re 
ceived when Lords are refused!” thought Mr. Warningham. 
“ Not at home !" drawled Miss ——. coldly, as the servant brought 


— 


lowed only by a maid-servant, carrying a bandbox. They stepped | in Lord ——“S card.“ You know one can't see every body, Mr. War 
Varningham had gone there | ningham,”’ she added, with a smile. 


é ’ “Ob, Mr. Warningbam,—tad 
| lud!—doa't go to the window till the man’s gone!" she eacinimed 


fy gleaned from the party himself, and other quarters, I | and he felt so sick with agitation, that be did not even attempt to hand | and her small white hand, with his emerald ring glistening on her se 


cond finger, Was hurriedly laid on bis shoulder, to prevent his going to 
the window. Mr.Warningham declared to me, he could that moment 
have settled his whole fortune upon her! 

After the breakfast things were removed, she sat dow n—(actresses 
are allowed to do these things on Sunday)—to the piano—a very mag- 
ultooes TE from the Duke of ——, Mrs assured him—and 
| sung and played whatever he asked. She played a certain well-known 
jarch air, with a most bewitching simplicity; Mr. Warningham could 
j only fook his feelings. As she concluded it, and was docking off the 
| symphony ia a careless, but rapid and brilliant style, Mrs , the lady 
| once or twiee before mentioned, lett the room; and Mr.Warningham 
| scarce knowing what he did, suddenly sunk on one knee, from the 
chair on which he was sitting by Miss , grasped her hand, and 
uttered some exclamation ot passionate fondness. Miss —— turned 
{to him a moment, with a surprised air, her large, liquid, blue eyes a! 
| most entirely hid beneath her half-closed lids, her features relaxed into 
/a coquettish smile, she disengoged her band, and went on playing and 

suging,— 











i 


“ He sighs—‘ Beauty! T adore thee, 
See me fainting thus before thee ;’ 
But l say— — 
Fal, lal, lal, la! Fal, tal, lal, la! 
Fal, tal, &c.” 
“ Fascinating, angelic woman'—glorious creature of intellect and 
beauty, [ cannot live but in your presence!’ gasped Mr. Warninghem. 
“ What an actor you would have made!" replied Mires ——, with the 
most enchanting air, and ceased playing. Mr. Warningham continued 
addressing her in the most extravagant manner; indeed, he afterward: 
told me, he felt “as though his wits were slipping trom him every in- 
stant.” 
“Why don’t you go on the stage, Mr. Warningham?"” enquired Miss 
—-, with a more exrnest and serous air than she bad hitherto man 
fested, and gazing at him with an eye which expressed real admiration 
—tor she was touched by the winning persuasive, and passionate elo 
quence with which Mr. Warningham expressed bimself. She had 
hardly uttered the words, when aloud and long knock was heard at 
|the street door. Miss —— suddenly started from the piano; turned 
pale, end exclaimed in a hurried and agitated tone,—" Lord, Lord, 
| what’s to be done !—Captnin -— !—whatever can have brought him 
| up to town—oh, my = 
“Good God, madam, what can possibly alarm you in this manner?’ 
exclaimed Mr. Warningham, with a surprised air. “ What in the 
earth can there be in this Captain —— to startle you in this manner? 
| What can the man want here if his presence is disagreeable to you ? 
| Pray, madam, give him the same answer you gave Lord 1” + Oh, 
Mr. Warn—dear, dear! the door is opened—what will become of me 
| if Captain sees you here?) Ab! I have it—you musi—country 
| manager—provincial enga—" hurriedly muttered Miss , a9 the 
coom door opened, and a gentleman of a lofty and military bearing, 
dressed ina blue surtout and white trowsers, with a slight walking 
cane in his hand, entered, and without observing Mr. Warningham, 
who at the moment happened to be standing rather behind the door, 
hurried towards Miss ——. exclaiming with a gay andfond air, “ He, 
|my charming De Medici, how d'ye?—Why, who the have wo 
here?” he enquired, suddenly breaking off, and turning with an astu- 
nished air towards Mr. Warningham. 

“ What possible business can “iis person have here, Miss "en- 

quired the Captain, with a cold and angry air, letting fall ber hand, 
| which he had grasped on entering, and eyeing Mr. Warningham with 
{a furious scowl, Miss muttered something indistinetly about 
| husivess— provincial engagement—and looked eppealingly towards 
| Mr. Warningham, as if beseeching him to take the cue, and assume 
the character of a country manager. Mr. Warniogham, however, 
was not experieyced enough in matters of this kind to take the hint. 

My good sir,~I beg pardon, Captain” —suid he, buttoning his coat 

| and speaking in a voice almost choked withfury—" w hat is the mean- 
ing of all this?) What do you mean, sir, by this insolent bearing to- 

| wards me?” 

| “Good God! Do you know, sir, whom you are speaking to?” 

| quired the Captain, with an air of wonder. 

| “J care as little as I know, sir; but this] know—I shall give you to 

| know that, whoever you are, | won't be bullied by you.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed the Captain, slowly, as if he —_— com 
prehended what was passing. Miss , pale as a statue, and trem 
bling from head to foot, leaned speechless against the corner of the 
piano, apparently stupified by the scene that was passing. 

“ Oh, by ——! this will never do,” at length exclaimed the Captain 
ae he rushed up to Mr. Warningham, and steack him furiously ove 
the shoulders with his cane. He was going to seize Mr. Warningham’s 
collar with bis left hand, as if for the parpose of inflicting farther chase 

when Mr. Warningham, who was a very muscular man 
shook bim off, and dashed his right band full into the face of the Cry 
jtain. Miss —— shrieked for assistance—while the Captain put hin 
self instantly into attitude, and being a first-rate “ miller, ‘as the phrase 
is, before Mr. Warningham could prepare himself for the encounter 
| planted a sudden shower of blows about Mr Warningham's head and 
| breast, that fell on him like the strokes of a sledge Lammer Ile was 
, of course instantly laid prostrate on the floor in a state of insensibility 
and recollected nothing further till be fouod himeelf lying io his bed 
! at the —— hotel, about the middle of the night, faint and weak with 
the loss of blood, bis head bandaged, and amid all the the parapherna- 
lia and attendance of a sick man’s chamber. How or when he had 
heen conveyed to the hotel he knew not, till he was informed somo 
weeks afterward { , having learned his residence from 
Miss ——, bad browglt himin h’s carriage,in a state of stupor, Alt 
the circumstances above related combined to throw Mr. Warningham 
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en- 





tisement, 


that Captain — 


state of 


into a fever, which increased upon him; the Hervous ex- 
citement in which be bad lived for the last few days aggravated the 
other symptom nd delirium at last deepene dinto downright mad 
ness, The medical man, who | been several times belore mer 
tioned as a friendly attendant of Mr. Warningham, finding that matt 
grew so & 0 ‘and being unwilling any longer to bear the sol 
| re sponsibility of the case, advised Mr. Warningham’s friends, who had 
been sume oned from a distant ex in'ry fo his bed ide, to callmein, 
and this was the sfatu quo of ofl shen L paid him my first vieit. 

On ent , e room, Lfouod a herper sitting on each side of th 
hed on W i loid Mr Warninghaw, who was raving tf giittnutly 
gnashing bisteeth, and impreca'ing the most! rial curses up i Car 
ain - It w with she ulmost difficalty that the keepers cou } 
hold him down, even thouch my untortanate patie ot was suffering 
node ti restromt of @ etrait’ waistcon' His countenance, whic bh i 
think U1 tioned was naturally very expressive, if not handsome, ex 

ited ‘ ’ astiy « nlortions Lhis eyes glared into every cf 
wer of t room, and seemed about to start from theu sockets. —Aftec 

nding { ome momentsa lent «pectator of this pa nful scene, 

' » to watch the current of bh malady, and at the same 

ne 0 e the effliction of his uncle, who was standing by my sid» 
readtully agitate { ventured oO approach nearer, observing him nea* 

y exhausted, and relapsing into silence—und sturbed hut by heavy 
ind stertorous breathing Ie lay with his lace buried in the pillow 


od on my putting my fingers to his temples, he suddenly turned his 
rds me. “ God bless me—Mr. Kean!” said he, man altered 
tone—* this is really a very unexpected honour He seemed embar 
assed at seeing me I determined to bumour bis fancy—the only re 
|tional method of dealing with sucs patients I ney as well say, im 


face towa 
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eS 


oaesing, Usat some persons have not unfre 
faint and slight, if any at al 
celebrated tragedian for whom I was on the present oc 


pn 


quently found a resemblance 
|—between my features and those of the 


casion mistaken. 


After committing all sorts of extravagancies he fell beck as though 
he was in the act of being choked or throttled. ; 
In this strain the unhappy young man continued raving for about ten 


minates longer, 


wer for the present. 
they were accustomed to such fearful scenes ast 
the most cool and matter-of-fact demeanour conc . 
hold. Mr. Warningham lay perfectly motionless, with his e 
breathing slow and heavily, while the 
His pulse and other 
paroxysms would destroy him ; ; 

dies must be had recourse to immediately. 


pore. 


reme 
what was to be 


copiously—kept perfectly cool and tra _ pres 
nalialale AS Tecsesived most calculated to effect this object. 


not be guilty of extravagance or exaggeration, if I protest, that there 


was sometimes 


some of the very finest things I ever heard. 


wonder, if it be 


mouth speaketh ; 
was filled with accumoa 
Ilis fancy was 


of literature. 
diablerie—and $ 


the maniac had 


till be utterly exbausted himself. 
The keepers, 


sm wes 


“he paroxs 
aware of this—for, of course, 


hese, and preserved 
eivable—relaxed their 


es closed, 


perspiration burst from every 
symptoms shewed me thata few more 
and that consequently the most active 
I, therefore, directed 


done—his bead to be shaved—that he should be bled 


a vein of sublimity in his ravings. 


nquil—and prescribed 


such 
I shall 


He really said 


This need not occasion 


recollected, that “out of the fullness of the heart, the 


and Mr. 


Warningham’s naturally powerful mind 
lated stories, acquired from almost every region 
deeply tinged with Germanism—with 


ome of his ghostly images used to haunt and creep af- 
ter me, like spirits, gibbering and chattering the expressions with which 


conjured them into being. 


To me, nothing is so alfecting—so terrible—so humiliating, asto see 
lect, like that of Mr. Warningham, the prey of insani- 
limpses of greatness and beauty, and all the chaotic 


a powerfal intel 


ty, exhibiting g pan 
oom and havoc of madness ; yee peg s the 
“f some dilapidated structure of Greece or } mi possi th 
os ia aaaiee. still displaying the exquisite moulding and chiselling |in order to breathe; but feeling this, the creature seized his left arm, | said Queen;” and if it be not so, the painter is to be Ordered to re 
if the artist, and entancing the bebolder’s regret that so glorious 4 | close to his elbow; and, after once laying hold with his teeth, he con- | 
fabric should have been destroyed by the ruthless haud of lime. | In- ltinued to amuse himself with the limb for some time, biting it in| 

anity, indeed, makes the most powerlul inroads on an intellect distin- 
and the flame is fed rapidly by the fuel afforded 


A tremendous responsibility is | did not appear to be angry, but he merely caught at his prey, like a cat | 


guished by its activily; 
from an excitable and vigorous fancy. 


tome, 


incurred, in sue cases, by the medical attendants. 
me, that the eat sensible way of dealing with such 


lias convineed 


patients as Mr. Warningham, is chiming in readily with their various 


mighty fragments 
moul 


ering apart 


Long experience 


fancies, without seeming in the slightest degree shocked or alarmed by 


the most monstrous extravagancics. The patient must never be startled 


by any appearance of surprise or apprehension from those around hin 


never irritated by contradiction, or indications of impatience. 
Should this be done by some inexperienced attendant, the mischie 
may prove irremediable by any subsequent treatment ; the lame will 
tlaze out with a fury which will consume instantly every vestige of 
ihe intellectual structure, leaving the body—the shell—bare, blackened 


walls alone,— 


“ 4 scoff, a jest, abyeword through the world.” 


{et the patient have sea-room; allow him to dash about for awhile in 


the tempest and whirlwind of his disordered faculties ; while all that 


is necessary from those around is, to watch the critical moment, and 
pour the vil of soothing acquiescence on the foaming waters. 


upon it, the uproar will subside when the winds of opposition cease. 


‘To return, however, to Mr. Warningham: T'he incubus which bad | the lion to eat my flesh and drink my blood.” 
ded over his intellects for more than a week, at length disappear- | in calling upon God, the beast turned himself completely round. On 

ed, leaving its victim trembling on the very verge of the grave. 
truth, Ido not recollect ever seeing a patient whose energies, both 
Ile had lost almost 
He could not raise Lis hand to his head, alter his 
position in the bed, or even masticate his food. 


physical and me 


all muscular power. 


could barely be 


what was passing around him. 


llow 
ooks! 


nial, were so dreadfully shattered. 


said that he existed. 


[or several days, it 
Ile could utter nothing more 
than an almost inaudible whisper, and seemed utterly unconscious of 
Ilis sister, a young and Very interest- 
ing woman, had flown to his bedside immediately the family were ac- 
quainted with his Ulness, and had continued ever since in daily and 
nightly attendance on him, till she herself seemed almost worn out. 
Tloved her for her pallid, exhausted, anxious, yet affectionate 

Had not this illness intervened, she would have been before 
s time married to arising young man at the Bar; yet ber devoted 


sisterly sympathies attached her to her brother's bedside without re- 
pining, and she would never think of leaving him. 


the most afflicting sature. 


‘ Even-handed justice 


Iter feelings may 
be conceived, when it is known that she was ina great measure ac- 
ijaainted with the cause of her brother's sudden illness ; and it was 
ee painful duty to sit and listen to many unconscious disclosures of 
This latter circumstance furnished the first 
source of uneasiness to Mr. Warningham, on recovering the exercise 
of his rational faculties; he was excessively agitated at the idea of his 
liaving alluded to, and described, the dissipated and proiligate scenes 
of his college life; and when he hod once compelled me to acknow- 
ledge, that hia sister and other relations were apprised of the events 
whieh led to his illness, he sunk into moody silence for some time, 
evidently scourging himself with the heaviest scif-reproaches, and pre- 
scatly exclaimed—* Well, Doctor, thus you see, hus 


Compell'd the paison'd chalice to my lips,’ 


ynd T have drank the foul draught to the dregs! Yet though I would at 

is moment lay down half my fortune to blot from their memories 
what they aust have heard me utter, E shall submit in silence—I have | 
ichly earned it—I now, however, bid farewell for ever to debauchery 
—rolligacy—diasipation, for ever.”—I interrupted him by saying, 1 | 
was not aware, nor were his relatives, that he had been publicly dis- | 
+ Why, Doctor,”’ he replied, “ possibly 
uot—there may be others who have exposed themselves more absurd- 
y than I have—who have drunk and raked more—but mine has been 
lie vile profligacy of the heart—the dissipation of the feelings. 


(inguished as a 


‘iall cease ! 


nearly destroyed me. 
lina, seathed, but not cogsumed. 


debauchee. 


quil vales of virtue, and never, neyer leave them!" 


ad not yet recovered the tone or mastery of bis feelings. 
‘ary thoughts led to a permanent reformation; his illuess had pro- | 
One other thing there was which yet occasioned | 

uv disquietude and uncertainty ; he said he felt bound to seek the | 
isual* satisfaction” from Captain : 
whom he hinted it, scouted the idea; and he himself relinquished it 
had ealled often during bis illness, and 
ft many cards, with the most anxious enquiries after bis health ; and 
ca day or two bad a private interview with Mr. Warningham, whea 
e apologised in the most prompt and handsome manuer tor bis vio- 
eat coudact, and expressed the liveliest regrets at the serious cunse- 


‘ ed its effect. 


nm hearing that 





Captain 
AL 





quences with which it bad been attended, 


Mr. Warningham, to canclude, recovered but slowly; and a3 soon 


Bati 


God knows [ never thoroughly enjoyed it, though it has 

occasioned me a delicious sort of excitement, which has at length | 
I have clambered out of the scorching crater of 
i will now descend into the tran- 
Ile wept—for he | 
These sa- | 


| 
I and all around him, to } 





| 
f slipped off, so that the points of the teeth only just grazed the surface 


Depend 


In 





fhe Avion. 


and, in the course of conversation, be furnished me with the following 
particulars of his escape from the jaws of a lion, which he ascribes 
wholly to the gracious interposition of the Father of Mercies, and 
which are, therefore, worthy uf being recorded to his glory. 

About three weeks or a month ago he went out on a hunting excur- 
sion, accompanied by several other natives. Arriving on an extensive 
plain, where there was abundance of game, they discovered a number | 
of lions also, which appeared to be disturbed by their approach. A 
prodigiously large male immediately separated himselt from the troop, 
and began slowly to advance towards the party, the majority of whom 
were young, and unaccustomed to rencontres of so formidable a na- 
tore. When droves of timid antelopes, or spring-bocks only, came in 
their way, they made a great boast of their courage, but the very 
appearance of the forest's king made them tremble. While the 
animal was yet at @ distance they all dismounted, to prepare for firing, 
and, according to the custom on such occasions, began tying their 
horses together by means of their bridles, with the view of keeping 
the latter between them and the lion, as an object to attract his atten- 
tion until they were able to take deliberate aim. His movements, | 
however, were at length too swiltforthem. Before the borses were 
properly fastened to each other the monster made a tremendous bound | 
or two, and suddenly pounced upon the hind parts of one of them, 
which, in its fright siabaed forward and knocked down the poor man 
in question, who was holding the reins in his hand. His conirades 
instantly took flight, and ran off with all speed; and he, of course, 
rose as quickly as possible, in order to follow them. But no sooner 
had he regained his feet than the majestic beast, with a seeming con- 
sciousness of his superior might, stretched forth his paw, and strikin 
him just behind the neck, immediately brought him to the groun 
again. Ie then rolled on his back, when the lion set his foot upon bis |") ay pert! et 
pyeash and laid down upon him. ‘The poor man now became sivas ee Centon hala tame > 
breathless, partly from fear, but principally from the intolerable pres: | tmaeog ht i> bh oS a eee 
sure of his terrific load. Ile endeavoured to move a little to one side, | N@Y © Possiiie to (he very visage, countenanc 
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nd, in A They be somewhat gte : 
nswer— Lhe somewha at d . = 
were trussed some\rthat high, after the Bort insOMUCh a they 
them to seem much fuller, and ber neck shorter. Ountry, it aux 
17. fem—To mark whetber any hair appear upon her Up 





og tee bath none. 
Js. hem—That they endeavour to speak wi 

that she may tell unto them some cuher of teegit® YOURE Quer, 
#3 near to ber as they bonestly may, to the intent the ~— 10 approaes, 
if she have spices, rose water, or musk. at they May fag 

Answer—We have found no evil savour of s ices or 

19. To note the height of her stature, and o what Rese 
pers be, tothe intent that they may not be deceived in Pe her Slip. 
and stature of her. € Very beigt: 

Answer— Her slippers be of six fingers height—she j f 
ent stature, somewhat round and well-liking, which on OF 8 conven’. 
to seein less in height. seth ber Grace 

2). Item—To inquire whether she hath any <j . 
deformity or blemish. ¥ sickness of nativity, « 

Answer—We have inquired of her physicians a 
but find in her person no disconformity nor cause 

21. Whether she be in any singular favour wit 
uncle. 

ag ae much esteemeth ber. 

22. Item—'To inquire of the manner of her die 
be a great feeder or drinker, and whether she aa chee uate - 
drink, and whether she drinketh wine or water, or bot\ =e 

Answer—She is a good feeder, and eats meat wel! twice a a 
| that her Grace drinketh not often, and that she drinketh most ay, and 
g | ly water, and sometimes the water is boiled with cinnamon, endo i 
| times she drinketh ypocras, but not often. » ONG sOin¢ 
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| sundry different places down to the hand, the thick part of which 
| seemed to have been pierced entirely through. All this time the lion 


sporting with a mouse that is not quite dead; so that there was nota | SUMUMaAryY, 
single bone fractured, as would in all probability have been the case . - } Petpor 
had the creature been angry or irritated. Whilst writhing in agony, Transformation of the Caterpillar into the Butterfly.—The common 
gasping for breath, and expecting every moment to be torn limb from | belief is, that the caterpillar is changed into a butterfly —that is te 
fimb, the sufferer cried to his companions for assistance, but cried in | that the crawling insect is transmuted into the winged and beautify. 
vain. On raising bis head a little, the beast opened his dreadful jaws | painted creature which every body admires. In common parlance 
to receive it, but providentially the hat, which I saw in its rent state, | this may be said to be the case; but, strictly speaking, the eaterpiligr 
nothing more than the nurse of the butterfly, the latter being inclose 
of the skull. ‘he lion now set his feet upon the arm, from whieh the | i the former. This wonderful arrangement of nature is placed be. 
blood was freely flowing; his fearful paw was soon covered therewith, | yond all doubt by the experimenis of Swammerdam, Reaumur, sn 
and he again and again licked it clean! ‘The idea verily makes me | Connet. “dn order,” says the former, ‘to discover plaialy 4h 
shudder while write. But this was not the worst; for the animal , butterily is inclosed and hidden in the skin of the caterpillar, the folloy 
then steadily fixed his flaming eyes upon those of the man, smeit on | ig Operation toust be used: One must kill a full-grown caterpillar, 
one side, and then oa the other, of his face; and, having tasted of the | 4 thread to is body, and dip it fora minute or two into boiling wate 
blood, he appeared to have inclined to devour his helples victim. | The outer skin will, after this, easily separate, because the fluids, by 
“ At this critical moment,” said the poor man, “L recollected that | tween the two skins, are by this means rarefied and dilated, ond 
there is a God in the heavens, who is able to deliver at the very last | therefore they break and detach both the vesse!s and the fibres where- 
| extremity ; and [ began to pray that he would save me, and not allow | with they were united together, By this means the outer skin of the 
Whilst thus engaged | ¢ Mterpillar, being separated, may be easily drawn off from the butte 
ily, which is contained and folded up in it. This done, it is clearly 
| perceiving this, the Hottentot made an effort to get from under him; | 29d distinctly seen, that within the skin of the caterpillar a perfec: 
| but no sooner did the creature observe his movement than he laid ter- | and real buttery was hidden; and therefore the skin of the Caterpillar 
rible hold of his right thigh. This wound was dreadfully deep, and | must be considered only as aa outward garment, containing in its parts 
evidently occasioned the sufferer most excruciating pain. He again | belonging to the nature of a butterfly, which have grown under its de 
sent up his ery to God for help; nor were his prayers in vain. The} fence by slow degrees, in like manner as other sensitive bodies increas 
huge animal soon afterwards quietly relinquished his prey, thoagh he | by accretion. * But, as those limbs of the butterfly which lie und: 
| had not been in the least interrupted. Having deliberately risen fron | the skin of the caterpillar cannot, without great difficulty, be diseove: 
his seat, he walked majestically off, to the distance of thirty or forty ed in the fuil grown caterpillar, unless by a person accustomed to suc 
paces, and then laid down in the grass, as if for the purpose of watch- }€%periments—because they are then very soft, tender, and smal/, and 
ing the man. The latter heing happily relieved of his load, ventured | 4Fe, Moreover, complicated or folded together, and inclosed in some 
to sit up, which circumstance immediately attracted the lion’s atten- | "emMbrancous coverings—it is, therefore, necessary to deler the ope 
tion; nevertheless it did not induce another attack, as the poor fellow | Tation just now proposed, until the several parts of the buttery be- 
naturally expected ; but, as if bereft of power, and unable to do any | Come somew hat more conspicuous than at first, and are more increased 
thing more, ke again arose, took his departure, and was seen no more. | 2d swelled under the skin by the force of the intraded blood and 
The man, seeing this, took up bis gun, and hastened away to his terri- | @queous humour. This is known to be the case when the caterpillar 
fied companions, who had given him up for dead. Being in a state of | eases Co eat; and its skin on each side of the thorax, near under (be 
extreme exhaustion, from loss of blood, he was immediately set upon | head, is then observed to be more and more elevated by the increasing 
his horse, and brought, as soon as was practicable, to the place where | #ud swelling limbs, and shows the appearance of two prominent ture 
Ifound him. Dr. Gaulter, son of the Rev. John Gaulter, being sta. | cles.” —Insect Transformations. 
tioned ata military post in the neighbourhood, and heariug of the case 
hastened to his relief, and has very humanely rendered him all neces- 
sary assistance ever since. Mr. Gaulter informs me that, on his arrival 
the appearance of the wounds was truly alarming, and amputation of | 
the arm seemed absolutely necessary. To this, however, the patient 
was not willing to consent, having a number of young children, whose 
subsistence depends upon his labour. ‘ As the Atnighty had delivered | 
me,” said he, “from that horrid death, I thought surely he is able to | 
save my arm also.’ And, astonishing to relate, several of the wounds 
are already healed, and there is now hope of his complete recovery. 
“ O that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his won- 
derful works to the children of men !'"—~Missionary Notices, for Ocvto- 
| ber 1830. 
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__ Acircular has been addressed by the deputy-adjutant-general of thé 
forces to the commanding officer of every regiment and depot, by the 
direction of the general commanding-in-chief, stating that the Kin: 
has beer pleased to command that the record of the services of every 
regiment in the army shall be forthwith prepared for publication; so! 
as his Majesty feels much interest in having a work of this nature ® 
complete as possible, the deputy-adjutant-general requests that t) 
records of each regiment may be forwarded to him, as soon afier'h 
conclusion of the present year as possible. Such record to state’ 
full the various services and achievements of the regiment, from ti 
time of its formation to the present period, so as to form the group 
‘work of a complete historical account of the regiment. Lt is 
requested that any incidents or anecdotes connected with the res 
ment, which may be authenticated and worthy of record, may | 
| ROYAL COURTSHIP. inserted. The record is intended to contain the following parc 
Lord Bacon, in his history of Henry VIIL., says that “ that Monarch lars :-—The period and circumslances * the original bigs - 
jin the year 1505, had thoughts of marrying the young Queen of Na- | regiment ; the stations at w hich it has been empoye sealer eiliar 
ples, and sent three Ambassadors, with instructions for taking a survey it has remained «= each station; the battles, sieges, an “iting the ¢ 
of her person.” ‘These instructions, and the answers to them, are still operations =n Which the regiment has been ip oe ; the name 
j extant, among the Harleian Manuscripts in the British Museum (No. | lours, trophies, &c. it may have captured from the py A d private: 
(16220). They are as follow : of the officers, and number of non-commissioned oflicers me ha on 
lustructions given by the King’s Highness to his’ trusty and well- | killed or wounded by the enemy, with the place = ee gine 
beloved servants, slowing how they shall order themselves to the old the names of such officers - have been Ging rs onsideration 
| Queen of Naples and the young Queen her daughter. dals, or other marks of his Majesty's approbation ~ fficers and fr 
1. After presentation, they shall well nete and mark the estate that oe ay me the aed tt of rive Oe eae tana dgvice 
they keep, and how they be accompanied by Lords and Ladies. Pato Age eagle spay gent ; pee ra a alk ae ar, and the causes 
2. lem—Whether they keep their household apart or together. which the regiments may have been allowed to wear, 
3. Hem—'To mark her (the young Queen's) answer to the commu- | for which they were granted. 
nication, and to note her discretion, wisdom and gravity. The midshipmen of the French Navy at Toulon a 
4. Item—They shali endeavour them likewise to understand whe- | mstant a grand dinner to the midshipmen of the English oe fis 
ther the young Queen speak any other language than Spanish and Madagascar. ‘The room was hung with the French and oi 
Ktalian, or whether she can speak French or Latin. ,colours. The dinner began at five o'clock. The first ” “iret 
G. Hem—Especially to mark the favour of her visage, whether she | honour of Louis Philip, King of the French; the second won a 
he painted or no—whether she be fat or lean—sharp or round; and | to the health of William IV., King of England; these were of 
whether her countenance be cheerful and amiable, frowning or me-| by toasts to Liberiy, General Lafayette, the National Guar’s®™ | 
lancholy. * lon, Union between France and England, the immortal days 0! © 
27th, 2th, and 2Hh of July, and the brave Parisians, who by ery 
liberty had for ever broken the yoke of despotism. The banes 
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Answer—As far as we can perceive or kuow she is not painted, and 


the favour of her visage is after her stature, of very good compass, and 


j ‘ ° = ° * ° g hich Coe 
: : - ; amiable, and somewhat round and fat, and th untenance cheerful | sh of ti e performed patriotic airs during the dinner’ 
as bis weakness wonld admit of the journey, removed to the family | fat, and the countenance ch¢ erful | Ships f the line performe: I g 
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m died of a decline at Genoa. 
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vere til the close of the autumn, reading philosophy, and some ot 
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h the immen* 
seeing wave 
h under the f 
e same 0 


; and not frowning—tardy in speech, but with a demure, womanly | cluded by parading the flags of the two nations throng 

“ | shame-faced countenance, and of few words. - | population of the town, full of enthusiastic delight, at 
7. Item—To note the clearness of her skin. in the most perfect cordiality, two rival nations, whic 

Answer—Shie is, for aught we could perceive, ve ry fair and clear of sovated reign of liberty will henceforth march under th 

skin, by her visage, neck, and hands. ner. , fs 
5 Kem—To note the colour af her hair. Caledonian Canal.—From the 26th Report, lately poate, ee 
[ The qu stions oom 9 to 14 respect the young Queen's evebrows, | that the whole money expended on this canal. from —y > gw) ai 
se, lips, arms, bands, and fingers, which the Ambassadors siate ty be | in 1803 to the present time, is £ )27,000, of which about +. 


ight t * J ” 4 5 . e amor! 
Venbeckic Wici. Dec. 2, 1822.—About 11 o’clact 1 1k It rand comely.” } : froin the canal dues, sale of old materials, &e., making tb ports 
led. xi, 10 wi : Div “.. 4 o'clock | preached trom » m—To mark whether her aeck be long or short. contributed by Government £957.000. Of this sum oe ibe ba! 
Hleb. ai, VI ben Divine Service was over I visited a poor sick Auswer—Ier neck is comely, n is-shap - $ . ce ares OY esactly 
liottentot, who recently experienced one of the ' ee , .. eck is comely, not mis-shapen, nor very short nor | disbursed as wages of labour is £473,000, or elmost d iroawor 
ottentot, who recently experiences be Most remarkable and | very long; but Ler neck seemeih to be shorter because herd ‘290,000; machinery, tools, ane" 
provideutial deliverances that Lever heard or read of. | found him ia | fall and somewhat big : © Her breasts be | stones and masoury cost £2 ~ pe he sed and for damages, £4 
. \ . wahimin in ne nu t big. "19 + tj © 72.000; te ) a : ing, bore 
it pain from tue shocking wounds be had received on the liem-~T'o mark ber breas!s, whether they be hte ar ematt £129,000 ; timber, £72,000 ; tand purchase. 000; sad shipprs ** 
i _ > _ serene Mee?y VO OS OF small ; management and travelling expenses, @% ’ 
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the actual produce Se Se 
‘td Londonderry's Ball —The Marchioness of Londonderry has 

ing a grand ball at Mount Stewart, his Lordsbip’s seat in Ire. 
1 oiescription of this ball is given by a lady, in the Belfast News 


_ in avery pleasant way. We give ber account of Ladies Lon- 
gt, 





a fhe Albion. 


there is no place where beer is more talked of. —W> did nothing last 
session but talk about it (a laagh.)—They keep a good glass of beer at 
that house, [ suppose. 

Witness—Yes, very . 

Mr. Broughem—Excellent, is it not? 

Witness (with considerable empbasis)—It is a very good glass indeed 
[ assure you. 

Mr. Brougham—Ab, that’s more than I can say of the other parlia- 
ment house. Instead of good beer we get bad speeches. Now, as 
"he frequent one parliament house and I the other, let us see if they 
— the same hours: Pray how long were you altogether at that 

ouse | 

Witness—about balf an hour. 

_ Mr. Brougham—I wish that was all at our house; with us it is more 
itrequently half a day. 

The witness was then cross-examined at considerable length, and in 
the cross-examination, be said “allow me to explain.” 

Mr. Brougham—Ay, that is what we do at our parliament house, so 
I'll allow you certainly. 

The witness commenced a very tedious explanation of his evidence, 
which was cut short by Mr. Brougham’s sitting down, and exclaiming, 








voaderry and Belfast, which would shine even in the pages of the 
Ot Sa catered likenesses both of Lady Londonderry and Lady 
» ict go often placed in a sort of juxta-position in the English papers, 
iv san each the tasbionable leader of her circle—I have said Lady 
- jopderry looked like au Empress, not merely from the splendour 
via diamonds, which are unique, but, from her air and carriage she 
Soa to be a Queen. Suppose we draw her as a Juno, reposing 
a tyrone; the pure delicacy of her lily skin unsullied by the 
tot tinge of rouge, her finely chiselled features looking the most 
wet tranquillity, but of a character (o show they could be anima- 
") by safficient cause to the most powerful expression. She seems 
be nearly trampling on the cestus w hich Venus has given her, look- 
, oo proud to accept of admiration in any form but that of reve- 
and devotion; and, putting away the conceited peacock, we 
y cige her the snow-wbite bird of Leda, whose gliding motion and 
vey eir make it her appropriate emblem. Lady Belfast is an ex- 
enely pretty woman, quile as pretty and with as much expression 
a the engraving gives her. She is more lively and graceiul than dig- 
id: she looks with expression, and speaks with emphasis and into- 
alien. They say a Frenchwoman speaks to her fingers’ ends : Lady 
at eems to make her very fan speak ; she seenis to be the me- 

vp between the too great glare and vivacity of the dauntless French- 
sao, and the frigid coldness of the high-bred English lady; she 





ace and 


pght be chosen as a specimen of the highest order of well bred Irish | 


vies—Lady Londonderry might be sent Vice-regent to represent al! 
» female Mnjesty of every Queen since the Conquest.”"—Sept. 19. 


Yadame Malibran Garcia has “made her appearance before a Man- 
ater audience under circumstances of some novelty, namely, as 
sining the principal characterin an English opera. ‘The two first 
» of The Marriage of Figaro were selected for this purpose, in 
ch, of course, she played the part of Susanna. 
Te History of the Bible.—The History of the Bible, which is to 
om the subject of the Second Number of the National Library, is 
eanderstand, designed to conyey a connected and accurate view of 
eseveral religious dispensations granted to mankind, from the crea- 
otothe establishment of Christianity. 
iveof the cosmogony, the popular objections to which it obviates, 
ies on the history of mankind down tothe call of Abraham, takes 
) from that date the fortunes of the Jews, and concludes with the 
ographies of Christ and his Apostles. 
{li Pasha.—Among other striking improvements in the octavo edi- 





1 of Mr. Hughes's valuable and instructive work upon Greece, will | 


sfound amost animated and succinct narrative of the career of the 
ebrated Ali Pasha of Joannina, whose daring proceedings, at one 
me, commanded the attention of Enrope. This extraordinary per- 
omge first signalized himself, it appears, as a leader of klefies or 
whbers, and subdued by stratagem the towns of Clormovo and Det- 
vito. Joannina soon fell into bis power, when he immediately pro- 
ined himself Derven Pasha. Ali’s ambitious views now received 
vcheck from the determined resistance of the brave Suliots. The 
\air’s intrigues with Napoleon—bis capture of Prevesa and cor- 
respondence with Lord Collingwood—the surrender of Parga by the 
Urtish—the Pasha’s opposition to the Porte—and finally bis treacherous 
wardet hy Mehmet Pasha—successively present themselves as the 
viding features of his eventful life. A more intensely interesting nar- 
ov, (and one) more replete with aneedote it would be difficult to 
meeive. [See article from the pen of Mr. T. Campbell, in this 
ways Albion. ] 
The Duke's Friend. —Old Cobbett writes, “ [have jast read the last 
tumbler of the Edinburgh Review, containing the Whig Manifesto 
gustthe Duke of Wellington. I[tisthe most impudent and most 
‘ud production that has ever come even from them, and that is 
‘yag a monstrous deal of it. I will answer this Manifesto next week. 
‘te Duke may enjoy his shooting till the next Parliament meets. 
‘il take care of these barking place-hunters.”"—Acge. 


beat Dinner.—'The most extensive dinner ever given in England 
"sllatof Lord Romney to the Kent Volunteers, when his late Ma- 
“y, George LIL. reviewed them, at his Lordship’s seat acar Maid- 
* The tables were 13,333 yards, or 71-2 miles long. 
_ 18 Oulline.—When the Duke de Choiseul who was a remarkably 
we-looking man, came to London to negotiate a peace. Charles 
sushend being asked whether the French Governmeny had sent 
‘preliminaries of a treaty, answered, “ he did not kuow, but they 
“seat the outline of an ambassador.” 
{ Tender Wife—A wife cannot be gifled with amore dangerous 
ree Such women be never at rest when their husbands sleep well 
“s isi they are hever at ease except when the poor man, is ailing, 
» Wey May have the pleasure of recovering him again ; it gratifies 
yd — vanity and their love of power by making him 
an ent upon them ; and it likewise gratifies all the finer 
Sof romance. What a treasure—what a rich subject I shall be 
‘at ten years hence, when shivering at every breeze, for the la- 
we such a wife ! When my withered carcase would be made 
iad eetdi te succession of experitnents for the benefit of the 
a ~ should be forced, in order to escape her prescriptions, 
as My complaints when [ was really sick, and to go out and 
Medicine by stealth, [ 
“appily linked to a sober wife. 
oie 
*ys in indolence and quiet. 
med 
> “ong engaged ; 
“€ powers, 
Y Ctertin 


and tt row 


me into the hospital, 
thy 
eee Aan the death of one or other of the combatants. If 
ie of ok the strength of my conjugal affection, the matura 
on, 2 Sell-preservation should be still stron 
thee survive her, | 
¥, Would very soon 
'\orrespondence. 


The tullowing conv . , 
red nversation took place on the Circuit between 
yom tads wi Pp t between Mr 





‘ete by Mr. Brongham—What was the sign of the pub- 
y oN , Memorandum.—Thle exchange between Captain Cc. M'Carthy, of | standing hy the side of Capt. 
and Capt. C. Musgrave, on the b. p., which took ie 


we 309 first beard these words ?—The Parliament [Louse 
2'3M—Ou! that is an excellent sign for a public-house 


a 
“rd 





It commences with a nar- | 


as Aman goes tothe club to drink, when he 
"fre % Were Heaven, for some wise | 
9 Geliver me into the hands of a nostrum-skilled wife, it 
am instant, dissipate all my dreams of retiring to spend my 

. any tie etna ae i. would see, with grief, that I was ‘on b. p., dated Oct. 12, 1830.—36th Do: 
: ive gareer than thatin which [ had | 
for [ would consider her and myself as two 


oe a war, in which both would be con-/termaster W. Fair, from the b. p. to be Quartermaster, v. W. Min 
gall the resources of their genius; she to circumvent 


* You are very long winded; we should cry, ‘ Question!’ ”’ 


| Locomotive and Excavating Machine.—Mr. G. V. Palmer, of the City 
of Worcester, has been engaged upwards of ten years in bringing this 
| extraordinary engine to its present state of perfection, and for which 
| his late Majesty was pleased to grant his letters patent on the 5th June 
jlast. The engine operates by steam and is particularly adapted for 
large national undertakings, such as ship canals, levelling bills, in form 
ing new lines of roads, railways, &c. The construction of the engine 
| issuch, that on the most trying soii it will cut, at least, a ton per mi- 
| nute, on more favourable soil it will excavate up to three tons per 
| minute, culling at a single blow six feet wide and three feet deep. de 
| livering the soil into carts, or on either side of the excavation, to form 
abank. When cutting gravel for road-making, it will separate the 
stones from tbe earth with like rapidity. [ts operation might be still 
| further extended, but the impossibility of vehicles succeeding each 
other in due time to move off the soil will prevent its being carried to 
|the extent of ifs possible operation. Previous to seeing this engine, 
most persons have conceived it to be a ponderous piece of machinery. 
{t is not so; its power not being derived from great weight and dimen- 
sions, but from the peculiarity of its construction, which is at once 
simple, ingenious, and new; and from this combination is obtained its | 
extraordinery powers of execution. | 


Their Majesties maintain the same domestic arrangements as existed 


when they were Duke and Duchess of Clarence. ‘The King rises 
frequently at six or seven o'clock, and writes for two or three hours 
answers, io the communications which arrived on the preceding day. 
After breakfast, the accounts are submitted to the Queen aad one of 
the King’s daughters; andthe bill of fare for the day is presented to 
his Majesty, who orders a certain number of dishes, and gives instruc- 
tions for the invitation of persons whom he wishes to receive at dinner, 
and who had not been previously invited. Almost every article is 
contracted for at fixed prices, and no waste or extravagance is allow- 
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place on Sth Oct., 1820, was, with the difference between a full-pay 
troop and full company, Capt. M'Carthy baving repaid the sum ot 
Si. Captain A. Macdonald, bi. ». 35th Foot, has been allowed to re- 
tive from the service, by the sale of eu unattached company. 
Whitehall October 11, 1330.—The King bas been pleased to order'a 
Conge d’Elire to the Dean and Chopter of the Cathedral Church of 
Bangor, empowering them to elect a Bishop of that See, the same 
being void by the death of Dr. Heary William Mojendie, Inte Bishop 
thereof; and his Majesty has also been pleased to recommend to the 
seid Dean and Chapier the Right Rev. Pat! erin God Dr. Christopher 
Betbell, now Bishop of Exeter, to be by them elected Bishop of the 
said See of Bangor. 








ap 
Tavicties., 

How to Cure Great Talkers.—When Beau Beaumont by chance felt 
in with one of this genus, be used (o put on a very serious countenance, 
look his man hard in the face, and address him with, “ My dear Sir 
do you know that Tam sabject to fis ?”’— Well, Sir, what of that! 
the addressed would reply —* Only, my dear Sir,” Beaumont would 
rejoin, * | am-fearfol if you keep taiking you will bring one on!” The 
talker after this scarcely knew whether to laugh orto be angry, but is 
seldom failed to check bis eloquence. 

By Lord Crowder 
Old Port the most superlative 
For those who love not water, 
To those who like comparative 
There is the best of Porter 

A Highlander (whose regiment having been eorronnded bad ent 
their way out with the broadsword, with the loss of balf their number 
being the last in retreating, and hot y chased, was vopped by a for 
ward Prenebman returning from the pursuit, who ebarged bim with 
his bayonet, but soon finding the disadvantage of bis w eapon, cried 
ont “quarter!” © Quarter ye,” said Donald, “te muckle teelil may 
quarter ye forme! Py my soul I'/e nae time to quarter ye; ye maun 
e’en be contentit to be cuit in twa!” suiting the action to the word. 

A reason worth a penny.—Cobhett, in his lecture the other night, ob 
served, * ‘That the petition which he proposed to present to bis Majes 
ty, and which he read to them on Monday, would be printed, and soli 
atthe priceeft id. He would have given away copes gratis, had he 
not feared that the friends of the boroughmongers would have applied 
them to very different purposes from those tor which they were in- 
tended.” 

Trish Pugnacity.—At the trial of a butcher of Downham in Lane 
shire, on Saturday last, for stealing a cow, there was some difficulty in 
identilying the skin; but the owner swore boldly to it, from some 
hurts that were init. © He was sure it was bis cow, for she was au 
frish cow, and had been fighting the day before she was stolen 

The Cure Worse than the Disease. 
A famous Oculist, one day, 


Showing a list of wondrous cures 








ed. In more important matters, the King observes the same business- 

like habits. 

fere to be done without his knowledge and concurrence; but he never 
interferes improperly.—Courl Journal 

llis Majesty held a Privy Council on 6th Oct. at which Lord Wil- 
loughby d’Ereseby was sworn in a member of the Privy Council. 
Three new official seals for the principal Secretaries of State were 
| submitted to his Majesty and approved. 

The theatrical world will be delighted to learn, that Miss Kemble is 
| about to appear immediately in av entirely original character,—con- 
sequently, one which admits of no “ odious’ comparisons, and which 
| may therefore be received as in some respects a more sure test of her 
| dramatic powers than any other that she has yet performed. 
| character is likely to excite great altention and curiosity in another 
point of view, being that of a royal Jewist maiden. The piece isa 
tragedy from the pen of Mr. Thomas Wade, author of “ Woman's 
Love.” ‘The title of the piece is “the Jew of Arragon; or the He- 
| brew Queen.” 
| Miss Fanny Kemble and her father netted by their theatrical tour in 
ithe provinces during the summer months, between five aud six thou- 
| sand pounds. 
The Marquis of Cleveland has purchased both Priam and his suc- 
_ cessful opponent, Birmingham. ‘The price he has given for the two is 
stated at £7000,—£3000, for the latter, and £4000 for the former. 

It is recorded of a fashionable fishmonger of the West End, that ha- 
ving received a commission tu send down fish fora grand dinnerona 
certain day, to a valuable customer in the county of Sussex, the dis- 
consolate housekeeper acquainted her mistress at six o'clock, that the 
| London coach had made its appearance without the expected basket. 
| After various murmurs touching the unpunctuality ot tradesmen, a 
| second soup was ordered to supply the deficiency.—" Impossible, Ma- 

dam !” replied the lady of the still-room, “ It is too late ;” and looking 
out into the court-yard, she announced that a chaise and four had 
| already arrived with some of the company; when lo! out stepped the 
| consciencious Mr. , turbot in hand! The morning's market 
having afforded no fish worthy the table of Mr. H , he bad waited 
| the arrival of his own carts, and to avoid disappointment, immediately 
set out full gallop from London to the Porest! 
| Itis not generally known thet the Duke of Wellington accepted the 
| place of Warden of the Cinque Ports, in order that he might offer 
Walmer Castle as a residence to the widow of his former colleague, 
the Karl of Liverpool, who declined it from some private motive.— 
| ‘The Duke of Wellington bas regularly paid back into the Exchequer, 
| the proceeds of this appointment; as Lord Camden annually restores 
' the stipend of his Tellership. 

The Duke of Leeds has taken of Lord Gwydir the house adjoining 
| Whitehall, in which bis mother, the fate Countess Wittoughby de 
Eresy, died. Lady Willoughby was joint uereditary Great Cham- 
| berlain. 

The remains of the late lamented Lord Blantyre arrived in town, in 
the middle of the week, escorted by an especial messenger from the 
Foreign Office.-—Oct. 10. 


War Office, Oct. 12.—4th Reg. of L. Drags : To be Lis., by pur. : 
Cort. T. Lloyd, v. Ramsbottom, prom.. aad Cort. J. L. Paxton, v. 
| Harvey, prom.—both dated Oct. 12, 1839. ‘To be Corts., by pes G 
R. Anstey, gent. v. Lloyd, dated Oct. 12. 1830, and L. J. Torkington, 
| gent. v. Paxton, dated Oct. 15, 1830.—16th Reg. of Foot: Staff Ass't 
| Surg. G. H. Gordon, to be Ass't Surg., v. J. M. Drysdale, who rets 
Quartermaster W. Hall, 
| from h. p. 88th F., to be Quartermaster, v. J. M Cabe, who rets., re 
| ceiving a commuted allowance, dat. Oct. 12, 1830.—53d Do.: Qurr- 








| 





chin, who rets. receiving a commuted allowance, dated Oct. 12, 1830 


“ell and I to escape captivity and | 59in Do.: Ens. W. A. Heathcote, to be Auj. v. Calder, who resigns 
“Oo modern war could be more inveterate—for it could ter- | the Ad 


jey. only, dated Oct. 12, 1830. 91st Do: Capt. W. Graham 


+ | from the h. p. to be Capt., v. Mahon, who rets., dated Oct. 12, 1830. 
Unatlached.—T'o be Maj. of Inf. without pur.—Brev. Maj. J. 8. 


: ~ ; ger, and make me? Hamilton, from the 1%h F., dated Oct, 12, 1839. 
imagine my eating heartily and sleeping! 


Breve!.—Brevet Maj. H. Siam, of the 50th Faot, to be Lieut.-Col. 
., in the Army, dated July 22, 1820. 
Hospital Staff.—Assist. Surg. A. M'Isaac,from h. p., to be Asst. Surg 
v. Gordon, app. to the 16th Poot, dated Oct. 12, 1530. 


;} the 14th Light Drag: 


He does not suffer any thing in which he ought to inter- | 


; 


To be Capts. of Inf. 
, ; : oo y vur.— Lt. 8. W. H. Ramsbottom, from the 4th Let. Drags. aad La. 
bring about her dissolution.—Sir T. Mun-| ff. ervey, from the 4th Let. Dregs.—both dated Oct. 12, 1*30. 


To the young bride, so blithe and gay, 
Of an old jealous man at Tours, 
Said, ‘ Feir one, send your spouse to me 

And sooo l'l warrant he shail see.” 

‘' Nay, heaven forfend!"’ the dame replies, 
Your skill would break my heart or neorly ; 
} If now be scolds at the least noise, 

What would he do when seeing clearly?" 

The good Effect of Abuse.—Northcote related an anecdote of Mr. 
Moore (brother of the general) who was on board an English frigate in 
the American wer, and coming in sight of another vessel which did not 
answer their siguals, they expected an ection, when the captain called 


The | his men together, and addressed them in the following manner:- 


“ You dirty, ill-looking blackguards! do you suppose Lean agree to 
deliver up such a set of scarecrows as you as prisoners to that smart, 
frippesy #e@aebman? 1 con't think of euch a thing. No! by G—. 
you must fight Wl not a man of yon is left, for I should be ashamed ot 
owning such @ ragamullin crew!’ This was received with lond shoute, 
and assurances of Vielory.~-Conversalions of James Northcote. 
| Love and he Fat.—There is a curious case (PF. Campbell, and Eliza- 
beth and Alexander Honyman and Tutors, pursuers and respondents ; 
and Sir R. B. J. Honyman, Bart., defender and advocator,) going on 
| in the Scotch courts just now. A Miss Catopbell was a governess in 
| the Honyman family, and according to her own account, was privately 
married to Sir R. B. J. wey Oop, who denies it. ‘The other pursuers 
(i. e. plaintifis) are children by this marringe. We shall not go inte 
the merits of the case, but cannot refrain from publishing one of tteny- 
man’s letters to the lady :— 

“ You must come directly; L must be with you to comfort and 
soothe you, and to partake of the joy such an event willexcite. You 
| can easily manage to leave Smylium, by assigning the excuse which 

you mentioned to me. Tlfow is your health, my beloved wife? Take 
| care of it, and pray do not, as you are too apt, trifle with that which 

so ultimately constitutes your own happiness and mine.—TIf you are not 
| very very fal, when we meet, I shall be much mortified. If you love me, 
| dearest, gr! fat! Wis the only thing wanting to make you all I can 
| wish. I dread the discovery of this epistle. Write me the family 
| movements, and inform me when they return. O! bow much I long 
}to be with you! Itisthe only thing L have to look forward to thet 
| cheers my torlorn heart. Farewell!—every blessing be with you my 
| dearest affectionate, your ever unalterable, sincerely attached, and 
| aectionate.”’ 





| 





—_-- 


TRIAL OF CAPTAIN TELSHAM FOR THE AL- 
| LEGED MURDER OF LIEUT. CROWTHER LN A DUEL. 

| Op Baitey.— Friday, Oct ®. 

| A true bill was found on Thursday by the Grand Jury, assembled at 
the Old Baily Sessions House by virtue of a Special Commission, 
against Captain Helshatm for the alleged murder of Lieut. Crowther in 
a duel fought at Boulogne. Mr. Justice Bayly charged the Jury, 
pointing out the law as applicable to the case in question, and the 
trial was fixed for ten o'clock on Friday morning 

‘The prisoner was dressed in a black frock coat, and possesses a war- 
like, weather-beaten countenance ; be appeared perfectly composed, 
and held his right hand in his coat. 

Mr. Gurney, Mr. Charles Phillins, and Mr. Clarkson appeared fox 
the prosecution; and Mr. Alley, Mr. Bodkin, and Mr. Adolphus, were 
the prisoner's connee!l, 

Mr. Gurney stated the case for the prosecution. That his Majesty's 
| commission had been issued for the trial of the prisoner at the bar for 
the murder of Lieut. Crowther, also an officer in his Mejesty’s service. 
The law was each that British subjects, elihongh they might have com- 
mitted a murder even in a forrign country, were amenable to the laws 
of this country. It appeared that the deceased was an utter stranger to 
the prisoner at his arrival a! Boulogue, and the dispute arose respect- 
ling some observations that were alleged to have been made by the 
prisoner. The result was the fatal meeting by which Lieut. Crowthe: 
lost his life. 

Wm. Cookson, examined by Mr. C. Phillips—I reside at Boulogne 
sur Mer; 1 know the Column near there. On the Ist of Apeil, 1829, f 
saw a concourse of people going up that way, and some parties were 
on the ground, among whom were Capt. Helsbam, Mr. Moloney, Mr. 
Grady, Dr. Dunan, aud Lieut. Crowther. After some little time Mr. 
. | Moloney asked Lieut. Crowther to come up to bim. Mr. Crowther 

was about two or three hundred yards from him; Mr. Grady was then 
Hi. He was then about twenty paces 








i from Lieut. Crowther, 


Moloney jut @ pistol iato Lieut. Crow- 
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ber’s hand, and soon after the pistol went off. Ono bearing the repurt 
of the pistol I turned my attention to Captain Helsham. A friend, of 


the name of Hopkins, was standing with me. 1 observed Capt. Hel- 7 i 
| jection to the case going to the Jury, on the groand that Captain Hel- 
| sham had not been proved to be a natural born subject of these realms, 


har standing with his arm out; after looking at him a short time his 
pistol weat off, and Lieut. Crowther instantly fell. £ then ran to- 
wards him; there was life, but he was almost dead. The wound was 
in the neck; the wound was examined; the ball went through the 
neck. I supported bis bead and assisted him to the carriage. I did 
not see him die, but saw him shortly after death—about half an hoar. 
i have no doubt of the cause of his death. After Capt. Helsham shot 


him he walked off the ground ; there was a servant of his on the ground; | treated by the insertion of exparte statements m the papers. — ) 
was now called on a third time to answer this charge, having been | an ordinary author. There is no doubt a gr 
He declared that he was no ad- | all this; and,on examining more 


he told bim to take his pistols home. 
terfere in any way until he was beckoned to by Mr. Maloney. 


Wo. Hopkins examined by Mr. Clarkson.—In the month of April, 
1229, L resided at Boulogne, near the Column. 
month | was attracted by a crowd going towards it. ¢ 
was in my company at the time; we went together towards the Co- 
lumn. (This witness corroborated Mr. Cookson’s statement.) 
was some time elapsed between the firing of Lieut. Crowther an 
<Jnpt. Helsham, so as to allow time for an observation to be made to 
Mr. Cookson. Capt. Helsham then fired; I went upto him; be ap- 
peared very pale and much agitated. Mr. Grady seid to him, “Tam 
afraid you hove killed him.” Capt. Helsham exclaimed, “Oh God, t 
hope not.” He afterwards gave the pistols to a servant to take care 
of. Ihave been at duels before. There were two carriages in at- 
tendance. I don't recollect whether it was Mr. Grady or not that 
measured the ground, but the person seemed to take as long steps as 
ie possibly could. [think the parties stood about filieen yards asun- 
der. Lean't say if Lieut. Crowther had received the word “ fire,” but 
as soon as he had the pistol in bis band he discharged it. LE was exa- 
mined at Boulogne bet 
ter. Mr. Cookson and several others were also examined. 
heard of a trial for a duel taking place in France. 

By a Juryman.—Was there sufficient time between the firing of 
Lieut. Crowther’s pistol and Capt. Helsham’s to allow any one to 
yoake an observation that it was unfair?—No, excepting by a call, as 
the parties were at a considerable distance from each other. 


Mr. Moloney examined.—I am an officer in the 5th Dragoon Guards; 
in the months of April and March, 1829, | was residing with my family 
at Boulogne; I knew the deceased Lieut, Crowther. At the latter 
end of March be consulted me respecting sometbing personally. ‘This 
was on the Ist of March. In consequence of this conversation I went 
in the evening to Holt’s Hotel to meet Mr. Grady; he came, and also 
Colonel Conway, and Captain Helsham arrived twenty minutes after. 
A rather warm discussion took place ; Capt. Helsham said that Lieut. 
(Crowther was not a fit person for bim to om to orto fight; the 
reason that he gave for it was that be had been horsewhipped some 
time back. [requested the prisoner to make an apology tor having 
wlandered Lieut. Crowther; [told bim that Lieut. Crowther assured 
me upon his honour it was false. Capt. Helsham remarked that the 
assertion of Lieut. Crowther ought not to be attended to, as it was in 

his own cause. [understood that Capt. Helsham made this observa- 
tion in consequence of Lieut. C. wishing to become a candidate to a 
pigeon shooting society. Colonel Conway asked me what was my 
object for coming to the hotel. Capt. H. replied that I came there 
with a hostile intention. I said that I came there to make peace, 
which [should be most happy to establish between the parties. [re- 
uewed my endeavours to induce Capt. Helsham to apologise. He 
asked me, ‘* What do yon want?’ I replied, “I want an apology.” 
‘pon which Capt. Helsham started up, and took three strides across 
the room, and said, “ An apology, Sir, nonsense!” I then delivered 
my message, which was, that if he would not apologise, Lieut. C. ex- 


I never 


The Rev. James Crowther, brother tothe deceased, identified the 


\ia which he was supported by Mr. Adolphus. 
Mr. Justice Bayley over-ruled the objection, and called on the pri- 
soner for his defence. 
| Captain Helsham then read from a paper a very lengthy defence, 


Did not see Lieut. Crowther in- 


On the Ist of that | 
The last witness | 


There | 


ore the Judge d’Instruction, respecting this mat- | 


body as that of Joseph Crowther. 
he case for the prosecution baving closed, Mr. Alley took an ob- 





in which he complained of the unfair manner with which he bad been | 


twice tried and acquitted in France. 
| vocate for duelling, and a sense of daty compelled him in such a place 
as Boulogne, where the French people looked on the English with the 
most scrutinising eye, to make known what a character was about to 
join tne club. He denied having any hostile teeling towards Lieu- 
| tenant Crowther and his family, whose loss he deeply deplored. He 
alluded to the advertisement in the Hue and Cry, which described him 
as a felon, and placed on his head a reward for bis apprebension. His 
voluntarily coming to town and surrendering himself, and having ex- 
plained tie reason for not having been able to procure many mere per- 
sons as witnesses, Was the commotion which had prevailed in France, 
where the law against duelling wes comparatively mild, He con- 
cluded by a most affecting appeal on the part of his mother, sister, and 
family, in a statement of the circumstances under which the fatal affair 
took place, which was afterwards fully detailed by the witnesses, par- 
ticularly by Colonel Conway, and which will be found in his evi- 
dence. 

‘I'he following witnesses were called for the defence :— 

Capt. Slade, of the Royal Dragoons, was at Boulogne in the month 
of March last. It requires a ballot to become a member of both the 
English Clubs established there. Captain Helsham was a member of 
both the clubs. A short time before the duel saw Lieut. Crowther at 
the billiard-room. Thinks it was about two days. Lieut. Crowther 
came in and applied to one or two gentlemen. Lieut. Crowther was 
nota member. Saw Colonel Conway repeatedly about this time, and 
had some conversation with him. Colonel Conway showed witness a 
letter which he had received from Lieut. Crowther, and witness 
called on Lieut. Crowther, Captain Helsham came in at the moment. 
Witness delivered the message and returned the letter at the same 
time, intimating that he (Colonel Conway) bad not the happiness of 
his acquaintance, and referred him to Captain Helsham as the author 
of the reports. Lieut. Crowther said, “then [ have nothing farther 
to say to Colonel Conway.’ Capt. Helsham said he had inadvertent- 
ly mentioned the reports, but the impression on his mind was, that he 
| (Captain Helsham) was correct. Lieut. Crowther denied the truth of 
| it, but admitted that he had been knocked down, adding that he had 
| called the assaulter to an account. Captain EHe!sham then observed, 
“ these affairs were not in general conducted withouta fray. Give me 
a reference to your friend who acted on that occasion. and if he is 
satisfied with your conduct I shall be ready to offer you an apology.”’ 
Lieut. Crowther replied le had custeped no friend, but had done it 
through the medium of the public papers. Captain Helsham then 
said, “I bavea proposal to make,” and he mentioned the names of 
three gentlemen who were at Cheltenham atthe time. One of the 
names was Sindal, but witness could not recollect the others. Lieut. 
Crowther said he knew the names of the gentlemen, and knew them 
to be respectable. Captain Helsham proposed that he should write to 
Chelienbam to these gentlemen, and if the reply of auy of them was 
satisfactory, that he would then apologise. Lieut. Crowther refused 
that proposal. Captain Helsham then proposed that Lieut. Crowther 
should write, but he said be would have no letter on the subject. Cap- 





pected him to meet him in the field; both Colonel C. and Capt. EH. | tain [lelsham then said, ‘‘tell me the newspapers in whicn you called 


said that he should neither meet him nor apologise until he bad | this person to account. 


Show me one of them, and I shall then be 


cleared up his character. A long discussion took place, and matters ready to make you any apology you may require. If you are not satis- 


could not be amicably adjusted. 


I observed that if he would neither | fied with this. [ will give you any other satisfaction.” 


Some conversa- 


apologise nor fight he would be obliged to leave the place, and that be | tioned ensued about the possibility of getting the papers, and ultimately 


had better not drive others to that experiment. 
that he would fight me, for which [ said £ was mucwobMzed. ‘Capt. 
Meisham then said, “1 give him warning, I make it an @ffair of busi- 
ness.” Shortly after that Mr. Grady came in, and Col. Conway and 
Capt. Helsham fett the room. I don’t think that I requested an apolo- 
sy in the presence of Mr. Grady and the prisoner. ‘Vhere was no ar- 
rangement made as to the meeting next day before Col. Conway and 
Capt. H. left the room. After they left the room | and Mr. Grady 
conversed on the subject. I made a proposal to Mr. Grady to termi- 
nate the business, who approved of it. Mr. G. left the room and re- 
turned in afew minutes; afer that we made an arrangement that the 
parties should meet the next day at eleven near the Column. I ac- 
companied Lieut Crowther the nest morning at balf-past ten to that 
spot. We went ina carriage. In about half an hour afier Capt. Lel- 
sham and Mr. Grady came upon the ground, also ina coach; there 
were other persons with them. There were about a dogen persons, 
some on foot and others on horseback, who appeared to have tollowed 
them. Mr. Grady and I conversed together; Lieut. C. was at a dis- 
tance. [said f objected to all these people, and that he had better 
vend them away. Capt. H. was near enough tohear me. Mr. Grady 
replied that Capt. H. wished them to be there, or that they wished to 
be there themselves—can’'t say which. Mr. Grady said ‘something, 
and Capt. If. came very near, Mr. G. observed that Capt. I. would 
have no firing, without it was separate. We then proceeded to arrange 
the manner in which the duel wasto be fought. While we were mak- 
ing these arrangements the prisoner interfered. Ife would be present 
ind listened to every thing that passed between Mr. Grady and me. | 
objected to that several times. Capt. Helsham was in the 
is When we were loading the pistols, and I observed to bim that 
was a very unusual thing for principals to be present when the sex | 


Colouel Conway said 


diteh with | Was sure he was not there ten minutes before. 


ands 


vere loading the pistols, and said it was contrary to all duelling usage 


ile said, he did not care a d—n for the usage; he would see the pistols 


loaded himself. Mr. Grady brought the pistols that were used 
Mr. Grady and myself arranged about the ground on which the par 
ties were to fire. The distance agreed upon was twelve paces 
Captain Helsham was present, and in hearing, all this time. 
parties were to stand with their pistols 
itil Mr. Grady pronoanced the wards, “ Now gentlemen:” and o1 
uose words being pronounced they were to raise their arms, and fire 
near together as possible, and no sec mad aim to be laken The 
round had been previously measured, [think by Mr. Grady 
ing strides as as he could 
gut the rales of duelling, from the rudeness of | 
Lieut. 


ong 
’ 
' is manner, I askex 


him it he wished to quarrel with me Crowther did not ata 


intertere with the arrangements, but stood ata distance. IL then he 

oned him to come up, and told him t! irrangements that had heer 
made respecting the firing. ‘The partics were then placed. Mr. Grady 
then pronounced the signal loud enough for both to hear. Lieut 
Crowther immediately raised bis arm with rather a quick motion 


fired, and then lowered hisarm. Capt. Helsham did not fire til! 
time after. Not hearing the report of his pistol ifter 
f Lieut. Crowther, Llooked about, and | 


nmediately 
rboss ry od Ca t 


noi le hit = ‘ ' " 
pistol pointed towards his opponent in a position, that had he fired, | 


The 


even down by their sides, | 


Iie took 
When Cap ain He'sham talked 


[lets 1m 


n } ' 
s diate burst of applause 


ball would have tallen short, his arm not being | ised, Ile leans 
his head to the right to get a good view « { Lieut. Crowther, raised hi 
acm gradually, and did not fire for some seconds. antil he bad fairly 


covered his man, that is, till he bad got hi 

(‘rowther, and looking along it, he apne 

Ile fired, and Lieut Crowther fell. [ we 
wounded in the neck: the ball had 
died of that woundin, t should think, a! 
the prisoner betore this transaction, 
was an Irishman. and that he came f 
ihe Kilkenny milit‘a, 


pistol in a direetion to Lieut 
» adeliberate 
t up to him and found hia 
passed through the neck He 
ul 20 minutes. I had knowr 


ed to tak aim 


m Kilkenny 


and belonged te 


and have heard him say that he 


Lieut. Crowther agreed to go over to London, and procure the papers 
at Peel’s Coffee-house. ‘The last words of Lieut. Crowther Were, 
“then [Eshall start to-night.”” This took place the day before the duel, 
Thinks Lieut. Crowther said he had got a receipt for the advertise- 
ment, but he did not show it, nor did he uame the date it appeared on. 
Witness has known Captain IHelsham for about four years. 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Conway.—Was resident at Boulogne in 
the month of March !ast. Was at ILolt’s Hotel, and saw Lieut. Molo- 
ney there; witness was aware of the purpose that Mr. Moloney and 
Mr. Grady had met for; hada conversation with Moloney, in the 
course of which witness said *‘ [tis a pity that two young men should 
fight on account of a matter of such trifling importance ;” did not say 
he would not saffer Capt. Helsham to meet Lieut. Crowther, but that 
he would advise him not to do so; Lieut. Crowther most distincily 
said, if Capt. Helsham declined to fight Lieut. Crowther, he should be 
compelled to do so, and added, the usual means would be resorted to, 
namely, chastisement and public posting; Capt. Helsham came into 
| the room at this very time, and heard the observation of Mr. Molouey. 
| Witness and Capt. Helsham left the room tegether; did not bear 
| Capt. Helsham say to Mr. Moloney “I caution you, sir, if Lam com- 
| pelled to fight, E will make it a matier of business.”’ If be said so, wit- 





| ness must have heard it; did not use the words alluding to Lieut. | 


Crowther attributed to him by 


Lieut. Moloney in the sense he gave 
them. 


Witness would, if possible, bave stopped the young men from 

fighting, and used every means in his power for that purpose ; the 
| pistols used on the occasion did not belong to witness. Did not be- 
| lieve Capt. Helsham was at his house when the officers came to him. 
Capt. Helsham had, 


it | Since this transaction, married the daughter of the witness with bis 


consent, 


.) Alphonso Harrouin was examined through the means of an inter- 


reter.—Witness bad been a lancer in the French army: on the Ist of 
April saw two gentlemen fighting near the Napoleon Column; the gen- 
tleman who fired first was killed; the gentleman who fired last did so 
is s00n asa donble-barrelled gun could bave been shot of by one per- 
The gentleman who fired last did not take aim, or change his 
sition alter the first fired. 7 
‘everal resectable witnesses were called to character; 
n described the | 
od-iempered, and g 
At halt-past six 


the whole of 
prisoner to be highly honourable, mild, inoffensive, 





nerous to a fan't, a peaceable and humane map. 
k Mr. Justice Bayley commenced summ ng 
np the evidence to the Jury. Before going into the evidence, 
Lordship said the points for the 
¥s:—first, they inust be 


Li. 1 
0 cine 


its 
as fol- 


thatthe pris yner and the deceased 


consideration of the Jury were 
) 


satisned 





re both suhjectsof hislate Majesty—thet Joseph Crowther was the 
Wentical perron shot—that the deceased came to bis death by a bullet 
ed (rem a pistol by the prisoner, and that the pistol was f 


ina 


t 
and m ler 


hetousty and with malice atorethonght, intent to k 
wid John Crowther 
iW applicable to the case, 


with 
His Lordship, having explained the 
namely, that if (wo persons went out and 

the event of one falling, the survivor 
went min itely over the evidence, after which 
minutes, and on their ret irn the fore- 
find the prisoner Not Gu An im- 
lowed the announcement of the verdic t, 
Vhich was with difficulty stopped for some seconds. 


im, tie 


eit livesin jeopardy, in 


vas guilty of murder 
e Jury retired for twenty-llve 


We 


man of the Jury said— 





Captain Helsham then left the bar, and was immediately surrounded 
»y his numerous friends. A female elegantly dressed, who had been 
1 | Watching closely the proceedings of the day, and who had never 
> felt the Court, was heard to exclaim from the gallery Thank God 
» Which Was re sponded to bv several gentlem m around he supposed 
t nmediate friends of the highly respected family of the indie 
>i Who is thus, by the trialola British J e et ned tothe bos m 
jot 4:3 sudfering family, 


That he | lady that the best turved eulogium might be e 


| 


- 
November % 
ig Fy ; ’ 
The Court was crowded to excess throu — ‘ 
close of the trial. There was a considerable namtet ty 8nd Upte i, 
who did not leave the Court until the verdict was rein, ladies trey 
lasted ten hours. ured. ‘The 
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LADY MORGAN'S NEW BooK 
France in 1829-30. By Lady Morgan. In two yo! ; 
559. Loudon. Saunders aud Ottley. Nene” Pp. Se- 
The most merciless cutting up seems to have the ane , 
ec Upon : 


ipecied to produes y 
fr 


rat dea! of " 
affer 
ing. closely her eternal simmen 
dently sardonic ; but this is only in character Per, it ise, 
, 


whole life is a mere piece of acting. for Lady Mg 


It is not by any means our intention to deny that 
possessed of considerable talents. She has naty 
liveliness and humour. But in these days, 
pressing one’s thoughts is possessed by ever 
circumstances, these qualifications are not of themselves Suffici 

ensure a lasting reputation amid the jostling of so many ¢ clent ty 

Her present publication is decidediy a eaich-penny ny compet ; 
admits as much in her preface. Her ladyship visited Fea’ indeed. «, 
for the express purpose of mannfacturing a new Work pene in Ie, 
Just as the work was printed off, the news arrived of the Prane 
tion in that country ; a postscript of some twenty-eight s MC Revo. 
ed octavo pages relating to that event, was added on thee ria 4 
moment; the title of the book changed from France in Janne" 
in 1829-30; and certain puffs-preliminary industriously ci 10 Fra 
which the public were led to believe that Lady Morgan — 
Paris either during, or immediately after, the Revolution ad bees 

The Staple topics of the book are, of course, (it js Lad y 
who writes), abuse of England, and every thing belongin id mere ‘ 
praise of France. SING 10 it, aad 

The following passage, we much fear, Will subject her to the lach 
the political economists, as she seems to impugn the justice 
favourite “ division of labour :” © Of tbe 

“ One morning, | ordered an English muslin dress {o 
by a certain hour on the next day, for an occasion, y hen an Ene 
muslin dress was ‘ la robe obligee.’ My servant brought me wot. 
it could not be got up in so short atime; anda very smart, well.dp 
ed, but inferior member of the establishment, canie to explain .. 
wesso. Lasked her what was her department, and she replied. ; 
@uvreuse en gros, or savoneuse,’ (a plain washer) at forty-two md 
diem. The next grade above her in the hierarchy of the wash. 
she informed me, is the empeseuse, or starcher, whose <% 
ways superintended by the bourgeoise herself; that is, by the chies 
the house. ‘Then comes the raffineuse. or clear-starcher : end ne 
repasseuse, or ironer, (the two last, by the by, earning three francs z 
diem). ‘ But why cannot you do all this yourself?’ [ asked, «; 
ment, madame! I wash, starch, elear, and iron? impossible, Fyery 
| one to her own departmont;’ and then, with an easy curtis», aya, 

‘J'ai Vhonneur de vous saluer,’ she loft me to the horrors of a silk dre: ‘ 
when a muslin one was the law of the season. . 

“ Presently afterwards came la bourgeoise, the head of the frr 
She wasa fine woman, and elegantly dressed in the extreme of ».. 
fashion. Lattempted to utter a few words of remonstrance. op (i. 
possibility of any body being able to wash a gown in twenty. 
hours; but, confounded by her air and manner, if not convinced by 
her declaration, ‘ Que c'efait une science,’ and that one must have been 
brought up ‘dans les principes,’ to understand any thing about the my. 
ter, [ begged her pardon for the trouble I had given her, and resign) 
myself to my fate, and to a gros de Naples. ° 

‘Through every department of social and domestic life in Fran: 
the influence of this spirit of routine is more or less perceptiiie—s 
spirit to be met with in every country which has passed a century w 
out laws and liberty.” : 

A circunstance which struck her ladyship very forcibly, was the 
very prevalent imitation of English fashsons. We were rather asus 
1 (o find that this spirit had penetrated even to the confectioners : 

“ Expecting a very early nursery visit from a new litile relatio 
who has conferred on mea brevet rank, by no means flattering eves 
toa lady, ‘ quia ele jeune si long temps,’ (as the Journal des Debo: 
once pleasantly said of me, before we came into the same category 
official prescription,) L as led into the vulgar nursery ambition 
paying my court to my infant visitor, through her gastronomic pr 
pensities, by the toadyism of comfts and sugar plums; so I walked 
in search of a confectioner. My intention was to proceed to ay, 
mart for bon-bons, the ‘ Fidele Berger,’ in the Rue Vivienne, Bat» 
topography is not my forte, I stopped shortat the first shop that te 
my way. With my head full of the poetical pastry of De Bar, « 
of whose bright conceptions [ once gave to a country lady in Ire!s 
who ornamented her dress with them for an assize ball, I asked boi’ 
for some Diablotins en papillote, Pastilles de Nantes, and otber sngwn 
| prettinesses; but a demoiselle bebind the counter, as neat as Eng 
| muslin and French fournure could make her, replied, conceiledly 
| broken English, ‘We sell no such ating.’ A little surprised, I ask 
what she would recommend that would melt in the mouth, and 
soil the fingers—something fit for a marmotle: ‘ Dere is every (we 
you may have want,’ she replied, pointing to shelves piled with * 
| cnits,—"de cracker, de bun, de plom-cake, de spice gingerbres 
| wnutton and de mince-nye, de crompet and de muffin, de gelee 
| calves foot, and de anple-dumplin as bespoke.’ 2 

“P was struck dumb! One of the things worth a visit to Pe 

| you had no other motive for the journey, is its exquisite conlecion 
so light and so perfumed, that it resembles congealed odcurs, . at 
\ tallization of the essence of sweet flowers. Plumb-cake and © 
dumplings !—Sugar of-lead and leaden bullets! I thowzht e u 
dele Berger,’ its tanciful idealities, its ‘ trifles light as air, and’ 
deal of (sweet) nothings ;’ its candied epics and eclognes 10 fir 
sugar. ‘Then, too, its garcons like ‘ feathered Mercuries new ligh . 
asponge-cake, ora carmel, giving to the magazin the air of 8 “ 
room of the muses. What acontrast! a chubby young man , 
phlegmatic old woman were — at work. Butter « » “ ; 
wooden spoons; force-meat Was chopping with Birming oor “ 
currents were drying, and suet was melting in the sao : beet - 
vy steamed from the hot hearth, and the ov en was re dolent - 
pie: ina word, the pandemonium of an English county * os 
Christmas eve was exhibited on an April morning, within vi 
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— Much SEM silly 
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be sent ma 
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business is , 
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violet beds and bya inth banks of the Elysium of the _— f 
| rubbed my eyes, and scarcely believed their evidence a ety 
and perceived a large blank hoard, intimaling La Ty jock 

‘ Here is to be had all sorts of English pastry, %y Tow 


body, ‘ pastry-cook from London.’ Placards too, were a s 
of the windows, with ‘ Hot mutton-pies,’ Oyster pallies, sat 
cider,’ ‘Spruce beer,’ and ‘ London porter Odds, a ry 
gestion! [thought I should never get out of the arenes ” 
hill or St. Paul’s Churchyard. So, paying fora ye weer thea t 
hard enough to crack the teeth of an elephant lc < . 
servant, and was hurrying away from the shop, . say ‘ 
left cheek, and covered with a shower of fr , yy the €F) 
bottle of ‘ Whitbread’s entire,’ the pride of tne 

ils owner. ; : 10 cleat 
 chesered beyond measure, f was hastening ' me haere 
self of the stain and the odour of this essence va tayty " fumer's § 
cocculus indicus, when passing along the arcade, "se lide wass 
caught the most acute of all my senses [ never a aL), $0 Aber 
in want of something to ‘ sweeten my imagmation pr “+ Paris 
in. One has always a long list of wants on@ m= ayo 

| renders any and every shop a station, W nore 2 ene -epared 10 
or a petit ecu offered with advantage. [ there ) 

| vocabulary’ in my best Paris accent, 


uv, 
counter and (be 
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1830. 
ene and exiraits; but before I could 
r of thes . : : 
f the Ompanclacture, interrupting me with, ‘ Ovi, out, madame, 
wei Enel ila tout ce qu'il vous faut, de larender-vatre de Monsieur 
“ ult honry-ratre premiere quatite, de essence of burgamot, ae lief 
a, Ae ‘indsor soap; 


' 


“inigres and de p 


essing ove . n — 
wel's bansdome Irish face glowing in the centre,— Fcou- 


he said, ‘show madame the Rejent’s vash ball, de) 
mg blocking, de fish sauce, and the pill anfi-bilieux.’ : 3 
tsa heard 00 wore, but gathering up my purse and reticule, quitted 
“e in a fever of disappointment, which all the patent pills it con- | 
ory idpot cure. On reaching home, I found a little basket lying 
gael oe of the anteroom, labelled with a card, and an English 
~ ath waiting fora receipt. ‘The card ran thus: * Mr. s 
wF “aplimen's to Sir C. M., witha flask of genuine poileen! 
oo much! oe 
Careme is dashed off witha lively and felicitous pen. 
ie character is individually, but not generally, new a 8 
Nothing of the works, nothing of the story of Careme, was un- 
stome. 1 was aware that be was the descendant of that fa 
a french chef of the infallible kitchen of the Vatican, who, under 
. “~ Tenth, received his brevet of immoriality (it is as well it was 
pis canonization ) for a soupe maigre, which he invented for his ho- | 
es during & black Lent, and from which be derived his name of | 
vee de Careme, or Jack of Lent. 1 kuew also, that, born toa splen- | 
~, ipberitance of the family organization, Careme had, at ao early | 
oe esuibited the genius of his great ancestor, which broke forth ina 
juante, still bearing bis name, and peculiary applicable to fast 
After be tad made bis probation under one of the most tcele- 
oer roltisseurs of Lis time, he became the eleve of the renowned | 
» ajeut Richaut, ‘fameuxr saucier de la maison de Conde,’ with whom, | 
“ a his own words, he studied le travail des sauces. When perfected 
wis bigh branch of his art, he passed into the classes of Monsieur 
\sge, where he mastered “ les belles parties des froids,’ and the least 
known perhaps, and the most exquisite, of the results of scientific | 
axironomy He is said, likewise, to have finished with elegance 
jerne in the office of the Bourbon Elysee, under Robert L’aine. 
“Toe disciple of so many masters had scarcely received his diploma, 
ond taken the professor's chair, when his reputation became European. | 
ns» Admirable Crichton of tbe kitchen was suught by all the sove- 
ong of the Continent; and, like Titian, he refused’some regal, and 
- imperial invitations, to preside in foreign lands, over the art in 
ehichneexcelled in bisown. He declined, ainong other offers, those 
ie Emperor of Russia; and though repeated solicitations induced 
» jo andertake the administration of the table of George the Fourth | 
fogland, (then Regent.) he remained but eight months in his ser- 
“The motives of his return to France were purely patriotic and | 
nal. ‘Mon ame lout Francais,’ he says, ‘ ne peut vivre gu'en France.’ 
|i was bis peculiar good fortune to find in France a service which | 
sconcited his interests with his patriotism, and which retained bim in | 
w only spot dear to his affections, and worthy of his genius. He be- 
we the chef of Monsieur le Baron de Rothschild, at a salary beyond | 
at any sovereign in Europe might be able to pay, even though as 
ated by Monsieur Rothschild ; without whose aid so many sovereigns 
vidscarcely have been able to keep cooks at all. 
We happened to have with us two noted Amphitryons, (English 
{french,) when a dinner invitation from Monsieur and Madame de 
hothschild was brought in by theservam. ‘Quel bonheur !’ exclaimed 
wy French friend, asf read alond. ‘ You are going to cine at the first | 
sie in France;—in Europe! You are going to judge, from your own | 
sonal experience, of the genius of Careme.’—‘ In England,’ said my | 
rilish Apicius, ‘I remember immense prices being given for his se- 
d-tand pates, after they bad made their appearance at the Regent's | 
sble. 
It was on a lovely July evening that we set forth, by the Champs 
ysees, on our dinner visit to the Chateau de Boulogne, the beautitul 
a of M. de Rothschild. A large society of distinguisbed persons, of 
nations, introduced a very desultory and amusing conversation due 
ng thal mauvais quarte d’heure which precedes the dinner. Still, | 
ie talking to Gerard, and expecting Rossini, the immortal Careme | 
snol the less uppermost in my mind. Gerard was my old friend 
Kosai my old acquaintance: but I was already acquainted with (hei 
rks, Of the works of Careme I had yet no experience. I bad yet 
ilge—in hisown words—of those ameliorations in his art, produced | 
he intellectual faculties of a renowned practitioner,’ I did not} 
ar the announce of ‘ Madame est servie’ without emotion. 
Todo justice to the science and research of a dinner so served, 


wast 
» Cone 
. here amit, 
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r ig wast 
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make known a single | lier, Paymaster and 
hop pushed forward divers pint bottles of evi-| Lieutenants Harvey 


‘and, addressiug a young womau, | 
ra box of English fans and silk handkerchiefs, | 


| Parliament. 


| at tWenty-five cents for the former, and thirty-seven and a half tor the 


vould require a knowledge of the art equal to that which produced it. | 


scharacter, however, was, that it was in season, that it was up to ils} 
ne, (hal it Was inthe spirit of the age, that there was no perrugue in 
‘composition, no trace of the wisdom of our ancestors in a single 
00 high-spiced sauces, no dark-brown gravies, no favour of cay- 
me and allspice, no tincture of catsup and walnut pickle, no visible 
tency of those vulgar elements of cookery ofthe good old times—fire 
‘water, Distillations of the must delicate viands, extracted in 
ver dews,’ with chemical precison, 
‘On tepid clouds of rising steam,’ 
med the fond of all. The mayonese was fried in ice—(like Ninon’s 
nytion of Sevigne’s heart)—and the tempered chill of the plombi- 
Which held the place of the eternal fondes and soufflels of our 
*u labies)—anticipated the stronger shock, and broke it, of the ex- 
we avalanche, which, with the hue and odour of fresi-gethered 
‘eriues, satislied every sense, and dissipated every coarser flavour. 
‘less genius than went to the composition of this dinner, men have 
en epic poems, 
As! was seated next to M. Rothschild, I took occasion to insinuate, 
we soup, (lor who could utter a word before?) that I was not 


ys 
“Y UnWorthy of a place at a table served by Careme ; that 1 was 
‘y aequainted with the merits of the man who had first declared 
‘la cuisine epicee et aromatisee ;’ and that although I had been 
sed Ol a tendency towards the bonnet rouge, my true vocation was 
th blanc. | had, I said, long goule les ouvrages de Monsieur 





€ theoretically; and that now a practical acquaintance with 
silled me with a still higher admiration for his unrivalled talents. 
said Monsieur Rothsehild, laughing, ‘ he, on his side, has | 

relished your works; and here is a proof of it.’ 
Ireally blush, like Sterne’s ace sing spirit, as I give in the fact ; 
Se ponted to a column of the most ingenious confectionary archi- 
“re, on Which my name was inscribed in spun sugar! My name 


" Sugar 





*d lailbiess Westminster'—ye who have never traced my pro- 


Ye Quarterlies and Blackwoods, and tu Brute, | 
; 


*¢ name but in gall,—think of ‘ Lady Morgan’ in sugar, aud that, | 


*alable surrounded by some of the great supporters of the Holy 
e'—Je nen rerenais pas! 
I cou d do under my triumphant emotion, I did. I begged to 
‘uced to the celebrated and flattering artist, and promised, 
ever again trouble the public with my idleness, to devote a 
"Y poge to his genius, and to my sense of his merits, literary and 
y. Careme was sent for after coffee, and was presented fo me 
Vestibule of the chateau by bis master. He was a well-bred 
‘an, periectiy free from pedantry, and, when we bad mutually 
. mente deach other, he bowed himself out, and got into his car- 
Which was Wailing to take him to Paris.” 


—~——- 
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en 


The Army — The sery 


ark a ‘ a = : : , talents at = , eee ete ae @ tencber in the principal cities of a bday. 
enn Lark on Saturday, for Bermuda. ‘The transports are bour-| murderous fire {rom houses und masked batteries. It ie admitted by | cs that pares and guardians who hovowr Bim wich thet peremage, wil be 6 
Main Thoreee’s a. cog ay ay ! peta om = all military men that he might have reduced the town to ashes without | jis care.in the verious styles of Dancing Quadrille, W okase, Speaich Deners “0 
“Meoners will ex a ee dian te tes or the less of @ cold Not a single red hot shot was fired by the royal | Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to place their children under Br. Whalv's instr 
eee ammand the Reserve, including the companies of | “€ 'Of* 9 @ soldier. sNO i 7 | tion, will please make seasonable application at Mr. W's Academy, whieh ie mew 

“is Goldie, Molineux, Cunningtam, exud Eastwood, Lieut. Sad-} troops, notwithstanding it has veen so pos tively asserted. These facts | epee for Use reception of pup.te, No. 41 Jay at. or to Mr. C. 73 Bleeker «t * 


| 


N.B omt [Nov. 20 
days of bloody rencounter in the streets; but the chief of these disor- 
Sali i LS eeee at on af . “4 teal Important ioformation to the amateurs of bail.room dancieg and waltzing, a: 
ders were achieved by the thieves and vagabonds of the city itself | principally to those who are anxious to receive the best instruction im the de 
| The Dutch troops took nothing but food, to satisfy the cravings of na- | delightfat art of dancing 


i 


ice companies of the 37th Regiment expect to 


Che Aion, 


Quartermaster, Hon. Lient. Clements as Adjutant ; 
' and Kerr, and Assistant-Surgeon Neill. 

, Army Ciubs.—There bas been a great deal of talk for several days 
aout some misunderstanding amongst the non-commissioned of the Jd 
Foot Guards, respecting a sort of Friendly Society established by 
them, for which no less than £4000 have been takey from their pay 
oo of bps kind might becOme subservient to very improper Ne 

oses, and they bave re yb . in most regiments. The); . , : 
last we heard vf was i the 7th thet saaatline Officer of which | '"8 Chroatele. This Worthy has @ contradiction given to him direct in 
ordered every man to get back what he bad paid in. [tis sald that , the Courier, and in a manner eo complete that the Chronicle does not 
these guardsmen are all ansious to receive back what was stopped | screen him, Without participating in any partiality for the Dutch, it 
irom them, but that some unexpected obstacie bas arisen. ‘This €49- | tehoves us as, it does every other journalist, thus to state truth when 


not, however, be correct; for,it it were, the Secretary at War might 
aOR tie i Bias : : d r > yf | tal b impudently ; 
probably interfere, and the business, perhaps, come under the notice of | sehood has been so impudently set torth. 
| 
} 
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are vouched for by English residents of the first respectability, who 
were upon the spot. The libels ore reported to have proceeded chiefly 
| from the enthusiastic and hot-headed Belgians, and in the frenzy of the 
| moment they may be in some measure excusable. Bat we regret to 
| say that an English redical clergyman has been equally active in pro 
pagating these reports—and who is in fact the informant of the Mor 











The English papers teem with anecdotes of the kindness and conde- 
scension of the present King, sone of which, though perhaps a little 
exaggerated, are supposed to exbibit too much familiarity between a 
sovereign and the people. The ultra tory papers are particularly sen 
sitive on this bead. We, however, view the matter differently, and 
deem it the most fortunate circumstance imaginable that at this mo 
mentous period so popular a monarch should wield the sceptre of Bri- 
tain. Io the present disturbed and convalsed state of Europe, when 
revolution seems uppermost in every one’s mind, who would answe: 
for the tranquillity of Engiand if an unpopular King sat upon the 
throne? We of course admit that the state of society in Great Britain 
is so well defined, the liberties of the subject so faithfully preserved 


io r TO PRINTERS.—The Type used tor this paper, consisting of 
about 500 weight of Brevier aud 60 or 70 of Nonpareil, will be sold 


latter. “Terms, cash at a discount of four per cent., or a negotiable 
note al Six months N. Bo The Type may be divided into two fonts 

‘Lie first our volumes of the aunius ure left at our office tor sale, 
Where they may be purchased, and possibly a complete set made out 
al the subscription price. 

Died, op Sunday, the 7th inst., on his passage from Liverpool to 
Charleston, 8.C., Edward B. Eastburn, son of the late James East- 
bura of this city. 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 63-40 7 percent. 
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_NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1830. 


and the social compact between the King and the people so well un- 
derstuvod, that little or no apprehension can exist of any serious af 
sault on the constituted government and institutions of the country 

The arrivals of the week have added but scantily to our stock of 
intelligence from Europe. The state of the Netherlands is unalter. 
ed—no new fact having transpired to enable us to judge definitely 
if the Belgians will receive the Prince of Orange and the new go- 
vernment destined for them by the King. 
tentions of the Prussians are also uncertain; but we see nothing, 
notwithstanding the fears and surmises of the London papers, that 
positively indicates an intention of armed interference on the part 
of that power. 
the same state, 





But, notwithstanding there is really no positive danger, there is no 
one who would wish to see the stability of things put to the test by 
any actual commotion, however insignificant it may be. Every one 
knows that in all populous countries, a large portion of the people are 


always disaffected and ready for a change; because, by inverting the 


The movements and in- | order of society the needy and the dissolute may better their condition 
The 


radical faction is not dead, but sleeps, and unfortunate may be the mo 


at the expense of the lives and property of their fellow subjects, 


narch who awakes it. But whether it be defunct or only paralyzed, 


Spain, and Portugal, and also Germany, remain in | there can be no doubt that the open-hearted, free, and anrestricted in 
tercourse of the sovereign with his people, is a most effectual antidot: 
But France, the seat and centre—the pivot on which all the pre- | 
Re- 


ports speak of half-smothered disorders—murmurs are heard of new 


to discontent of any sort, particularly that which arises from a hatre t 


sent continental tumults turn—is still an object of solicitude. of royalty. This is the view taken of the subject by moderate and re- 
flecting men in England ° 


discords, and it is said that the new government is the object of 





The strange humour of John Bull has been amply gratified by the 
jacobinal hatred—and that jacobinism has encreased and is still en- 


King discharging his brother's French cooks, and declaring that Eng- 
creasing. 


To he sure, the recent alleged disorders are said to have | jis} fare was good enough for him; by the Queen mustering all the 
arisen because the government has manifested the humane feeling 
of sparing the lives of Polignac and his coadjutors—but what do 
such disorders indicate ? Do they not betray a thirst of revenge, 


and a love of blood on the part of the lower orders? 


; house maids at Windsor Castle, and ordering them to dof their silk 
| gowns and put on aprons, and by the manners of both, instead of pm 
| taking of the foppery and degeneracy of the day, returning to the p 
And is not | mitive sincerity and simplicity of their ancestors. 


the canaille, or in other words, the most numerous and most un- _ 
Louis Phi. | Wiliam HW. Maxwell, Esq. of this esty, is appointed by his Excellen- 


manageable portion of the people, the most dangerous? 
| , ey 7 issi » 2 ow 5 
lippe and his Ministers exhibit the most laudable and feeling regard | ©) Matthew Harvey, Commissioner for the State of New-Hampshire 
fur the unfortunate men, now probably under condemnation; yet 
we find that their hamanity actually places them in danger. As a 
means of exciling and goading the people on to some excess, an 
attempt is making to rally all the friends and relations of the vic- 
tims of the 27th, 28th, and 20h of July, to induce them to as- 
sume an hostile and armed attitude, and compel the Government | Mr. Kean closed his engagement at the Park Inst night in the fine 
to put the miserable prisoners to death. | character of Sic Edward Mortimer, in the Jron Chest, which he sus- 
The commercial pressure is very great at this moment, not only | tained with much credit. Mrs. Austin and Mr. Thorne added to the 
in Paris but throughout France—feilures are following each other | #ttraction of the evening by appearing in the same piece, and also in 
. 3 P . . coe \ the Opera of the Caliph of Deedad. Mr. Kean proceeds to Boston—a 
" . . . 7 "7 ir "7 { f. a | 
in rapid succession ; in the capital it is affirmed that all the Book variety of considerations induce us to believe he will there meet with 
sellers of any note have suspended payment except ten. This is | a favorable reception. We say this without wishing to advert to for- 
unfortunate, as commercial distresses throw many people out of em- | mer circumstances. The talent of this young gentleman alone, apart 
; from any other consideration, must secure for him there the fame that 
he has acquired elsewhere. 
Mr. Thorne will take his benefit on Tuesday 
The celebrated Master Burke bas arrived from England, and wil! 
; . . P . -_ »p i , . 
perhaps, be accused of speaking from fears rather than facts, and make his appearance at the Park on Monday in the tragedy of Dougla 
ial) shana take | ft nora , it for the al At the Bowery Theatre a new piece is in preparation, called « 
, ore AV s Cc yg » . ” ‘ 
we shall sberefore take leave of the subject, anc _ " — te 8 | « Straggle for Liberty,” which will be presented on the evening of the 
ter piece of the drama—or perhaps for the drama itself, if it be that celebration of the French Revolution. It has been written eapressly 
we have only just heard the overture. 


under a late law of that state,) with authority to examine witnesses 
under commissions emanating from the Courts of that State, and to au- 
\thenticate all instruments under seal, to be used or recorded in New 
( Hampshire. Mr. M. is also Commissioner for the States of Connecti- 


| cut, New Jersey, T ennsyivania, Georgia aud Massachusetts. 





ployment, and people so situated are apt to ask fora remedy at the 
hands of the Government, or to clamor for a change, all which 


tend to swell the mass of restlessness and discontent. But we shall, 


' for the occasion. 
The Harpers have published Bir Walter Scott's interesting work on 
Demonology and Witcheratt, of which we gave a copious notice with 
extracts last week. It forms No. XL. of their Harper's Family Libra- 
ry The engraving, paper, and typography of this volume are very 
i handsomely executed. 


For ourselves—such is the troubled state of the old world, and 
such have been the sudden and extraordinary events of the last sum- 
mer, that we are prepared to expect every thing, and to be sur- 
prized at notbing. 

We are, perhaps, too desponding in this matter—we confess we 





a - Ses —= — 
PHUVUE Subscriber intending shovtly to eet out on a tour throagh the Southern and 

Wesetera States, respectfully offers his services to the Merchants, &c. of New 
Y ork, who may have unsettled ecenunts to adjust or collect in any of the following 


have always had our fears that all was not yet settled, although we 





cannot withhold our tribute of approbation to the upright and ju- 











an ouvs..2 t wnces Phitadeluhia, Baltimore, Washington City, Alexandria, Fredericksbor 
dicious measures of the new government. ‘Their plan for abolish- | icheoud, Petersburg, Norfolk , Fayetteville, Cheraw, Camden,Columbis Charlee 
: » nant atts f " eese s havi a dire var. | ton, Savaunal, Augusta, Milledgeville, Macon, Columbia, Montgomery, Mobile, N 
ing the punishment of death in all cases, as having a direct bear Oelenne. Matahan, Meakwilte, Lesteiie, Lesiagten, Clacianet, Winslinn, ints 
ing on the case of Polignac, is no less humane than politic; for we | vurg, &e.&e. Those who may be pleored to employ bim may be aeeured that ey 
: : + “@ *: ry attention will be poid to therr wmterests. Communications left at the Albion Of 
consider it a matter of urgent necessity that no executions or pros- fice will receive prom, Lattention. GLO. OATES 
criptions whatever should take plece. If they are once began,— Keferences—Mewsrs ee Merle - - ay | lo: aoe Jow pia 
‘ Walker, Eeq.; BE. I. Sanderson 4.5 and Dr. Bertlett, the Editor of this paper 
if blood be once shed, how much more may not be made to flow? ; . : 
. . . , s" t 0 ar ; atway. Official drawing of the New-York 
» > act precte she ay xT . > SVLVESTER, 1 and S11 Broa h 
Let the guillotine be again erected, and who shall say what will be the be, Lottery Regular Class, No. 10—drawn 1%th November, 1630: 34, 24, 9, 49 
number of its victims 7 » 36. 54, 2, G1. I have again sold ry of ho epes apitals, ry o above coms 
. . P : Nov. 24, Extra 32, $20,000, $10,000 c. 85 Jec. 1, Extra 14,4 of 810/100, Ae 
We are glad to find that the stories propagated in the London Morn-  \°)' o 'Evira 34, $20,000, $10,000, #5; Dee. 13, Extva 45, $20,000, $20.000, 
ing Chronicle, of excesses having been committed by the Dutch troops | $10,000 of $1000, 65 of 8500, tickets $10; Dec. 22, Extra 46, 4 of $10,000, & 
: : ' ‘ . 85; D Extra 97, $20,000, $10,000, ke §5. Orders for any of the above wii 
during the attack upon Brussels, are completely contradicted in the | jicot the same attention as on persunal appheation if addressed to 
Courier. Numerous outrages were perpetrated during the three or four - & SYLVESTER, New. Vor’ 


f ssion and Exchange Business 


AMUIONABLE DANCING and WALTZING ACADEMY.—Mr. and Mr 
Achille rexpeetfally inform the Ladies aad Geatlemen of New York that the: 
Aculmay is Dow open “he days of Tuition are Wednesdays and Satardays, from 
3 to Sin the ofteraoon for young ladies: from 5 te 7 for masters, and from 7 to” 
for gentlemen. Prectiving Ball every Thursday evening. They have aleo tha 
Lbooour to mete known that they will give private lessons at their own howre o 
For terms, apply ot the residence of Mr. Achille, #4 Walker-etreet 
Ort. 16.—4t 


ture, and many instances occurred where the houses of Er glish resi i 








dents were protected by them. The story of the buarding school is 


proved to be a complete and wanion fabrication; it is also ascer 


tained that Prince Frederick was most solicitous to prevent outrages, 
indeed his whole conduct on the trying eccasion Lore striking evi- 


eleew her 
dence of the humanity of his disposition. Had the Prince acted CARD —WR. CHAMBERLAIN respectfully informs his friends wad the pot 
. A lic, that be has engaged Mr. Whale, Prof sror of the polite accomplishment cf 
dancing, to commence « school at hw spacious room, corner of Meeker -street aid 
[re firet week in October. Mr. Chamberlain flatters bimeelf, from the 


high has of Mr. Whale’s character as « gentiemen of bus super 


with true military energy and circugispection, without regerd to 


sdw ay, the 


sentiments of feeling and humas ity, he would have bombarded or get 
eontien 


fire to the town instead of entering it and exposing his troops to a | 


mies be 
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THE PAINTER PUZZLED. 
By Thomas Hood, Esq. 
“Draw Sir!"-—Old Play. 
Well, something must be done tor May, 
The time is drawing nigh, 
To figure in the Catalogue, 
And woo the public eye. 


Something I mus: invent and paint; 
Bat, ol! my wil is not 

Like oue of those kind substantives 
That answer Who? and What? 


Oh, for some bappy hit! to throw 
The gazer in a \rance: 

Bat pose la—there | au posed, 
As people say in France. 


In vain J sit and strive to think, 
I find my head, alack! 

Painfully empty, still, just like 
A bottie—on the rack. 


In voin I task my barren brain 
Some new idea to catca, 

And tease my hair—ideas are shy 
Oi “ coming to the scratch.” 


In vain I stare upon the air, 
No meatal visions drawn ; 

A biank my canvass still remains, 
And worse—a blank undrawn ; 


An “ aching void” that mars my rest 
With one eternal bint, 

For, like the little goblin pace, 
It still keeps crying “ Tint!” 


Put what to tint? Ay, there’s the rub 
That plagues me all the while, 

As, Selkirk like, Psit without 
A subject for my ile 


« Invention’s seventh heaven” the bard 
Has written—but my case 

Persuades me that the creatore dwells 
In quite another piace. 


Sniffing the lamp, the ancients thought 
Demosthenes must toll; 

But works of art are works indeed, 
And always “ smell of oil.” 


Yet painting pictures some folks think 
Is merely play and fun: 

That what is on an easel set 
Must easily be done. 


But, zounds! if they could sit in this 
Uneasy easy-chair, 

"They'd very soon be glad enough 
To cut the camel's hair! 


Ob! who can tell the pang it is 
To sit as 1 this day, 

With all my canvass spread, and yet 
Without an inch of way? 


‘Till, mad at last to ind lam 
Amongst such empty scullers, 
{ feel that [ could strike myseli— 
But no—l'll “strike my colours,’’—Forget-me-nol. 


RETROSPECTIONS OF THE STAGE, 
By the late Mr. Bernard, 2d notice. 

Mr. Bernard was the son of a lieutenant in the navy, and born at 
Portsmouth in 1756. Lis pession for theatricals broke out so early as 
ten years of age; andthe personal sketch of Mr. Mattocks, manager 
of the theatre, is one of the best in the volume, and gave us promise, 
which we have acknowledged the work did not realize :—"* Mr. Mat- 
tocks, to my infant tency, was the beau ideal of a hero, and a fine 
gentleman.” * * * Leanremember very well bow Lused to stand 

taring at him with a compony of kite-flying urchins, as be came sailing 

down the principal street of a morning to rehearsal, arrayed in a gold- 
laced suit of green and while, with a bag-wig. three cornered cocked- 
hat, a silver-mounted cane, anda silver-bandled banger. There was 
ruch a swan-like dignity about him, sucha fascinating glitter, and 
‘ stand-out-of-the-way' consequence; his feather floating, his skirts 
flying, his sword dangling, and his sick thamping, as be proceeded.” 

The opportunity of seeing the great actors only strengthened his 
passions for theatres; and after the customary offences of private thea- 
tres, be ran away from home and & solicitor’s office—joined a strolling 
company in Somersetshire—and made his debul with such success, 
that “ on the second night of my appearance, the manager followed 
me to my lodging, to present me with ashare of the receipts, viz 
eight shillings of the king's current coin, and three tallow-candles of 
Bristol manufacture.” 

The following anecdote of the manager is extremely well told; 
and, as Mr. Bernord says, well illustrates how skilfully a man of talent 
may combine the duties of aa acior and manager ;—" ft was his gene- 
ral practice to take the money at the pit-door, another actor offi- 
ciating at the boxes. One evening when eommitting a dramatic ho- 
micide on Richard, the half-price was coming in. Never, in the 
sublimest of his histrionic illusions, was be altogether so enveloped in 
Shakspeare that he forgot bimself; his vigilant right eye was cocked 
upon the pit entrance, to see that his substitute fulfilled bis duty, or 
that the unprincipled bumpkins of the village did not confound their 
udividuality, and pass in in a group. He had cone uded the soliloquy 
in the tent-scene, and. rousing at the words of Catesby, had repeated the 
line" Shadows, avaun: ! you threaten herein vain !'—when he sudden- 
ly espied a malefactor stesling in unobserved ; the interest of Richard's 
situation was instant/y forgotten in his own ;—substance as well as 
shadows deparied; and, with a distinguishing gesticulation, he ex- 
claimed, * That man io the grey coat come in without paying!’ He 
then subjoined, with a burst of truly rational triumpb,—* Richard's 
himself again !'" 

Of the expedients of a strolling company, end the discriminating 
jadgment of a country audience, we have the following in proof. 
Upon some occasion they were disappointed of an actor, who was to 
have played the Colonel in the ‘Hold Sireke fora Wile.” ‘The play 
was announced, a full house expected, and therefore a geueral « oun- 
cil was cal'ed to decide what performance shou'd be substiteted :— 

“ After canvassiug the merits ond peculiarities of twenty pieces, 

"The Orphan’ appeared to be the least difficult, and we fixed upon it 
‘Two other queries were how to be considercd, whether, and how, we 
‘hould acquaint the |» blic with a change. Mr. Osborne remarked 
that as we expected @ full house to the Comedy,—(he title, as well as 
that of ‘A Bold Stroke for a Husband,’ being very atiractive in sma!l 
country towus, where there ave a greet many uoamarried young peo- 
ple)—he feared that the announcement of « Tregedy would arn money 
trom the doors; and as that event was less Jesirable to the comprny 
ban the public enlighteamect, it was decided on nem con. that * The 
Orphan’ should be represen ed instead of the ‘ Bold Stroke,’ but witb- 
out any promulgation; thus leaving it to the critical acumen of our 
Audience to distinguish between Thalia and Melpomene! 


Che Albion. 


“ The night came—the bouse filled—the curtain went up—the play 
went on—moreover, it went down; not a whisper was breathed—not 
a fan agitated—not a hand struck its fellow: one would have thought 
not a heart beat—all was observation and quiescence as usuai— dead 
and deep,'—the spectators gazing upon us as though we were certain 
unearthly appearances, or more exactly like the people of a city ia 
the ‘Arabian Nights,’ who were suddevly converted into stone: the 
same raising of the brow, dropping of the jaw, propping of the chin, 
and settling of the eye, continuing from the commencement to the 
close of the act. On this occasion, however, we were not inclined to 
murmur at their silence, fearing, on the contrary, that the first exclama- 
tion would be to our detection, and, consequently, the ?——. of the 
pans Se a to our disgrace. But fate willed it otherwise. The play 
proceeded—the actors went on and off—and nothing occurred to dis- 
turb either the looks or positions of the audience, till in the midst of 
the fourth act, whea J, (as Castalio,) addressing Monimia’s maid, ex- 
claimed in reply to her refusal to admit me— 
By heaven! {'ll scale the window, and get in by force, 
Let the glad consequence be what it may ! ; 

at which an old maiden lady, ina high-crowned critical cap, with spec- 
|tacles on her nose, and ber peaked chin propped on an ivory-headed 
_ cane (who had sat as mute and motionless all the evening as the rest) 
suddenly relaxed her fixidity, and exclaimed, giving three emphatic 
taps with her staff— Bravo, young man—bravo—that's a “ bold stroke 
for a wife,” indeed !'—Whether it was the example of so respectable a 
person, or a general occurrence in the justice of her criticism, I know 
| not—but the impulse was electrical—the train was fired; tongues, 
hands, and heels, were loosened to their welcome oflice, and a univer- 
sal explosion of approbation took place. Castalio was at length 
obliged to rise feom Lis supplications to Monimia, and retura thanks to 
| the public; thus eminently consoled in the extraordinary warmth of 
| gue mistress, for the extraordinary aversion of the other.” 

Mr. Bernard now joins the Norwich company, marries Mrs. Cooper, 
a widow, and tells some silly stories. One, however, of a strofling 
manager, whom he calls Jemmy Whitely, may be excepted :—‘* One 
of his expedients to invigorate the business when it was getting into a 
‘ decline,’ was to advertise what he called his ‘ Chinese Conjaror,’ the 
phenomenon of a figure, which, by internal machinery, would not 
only walk, move, and look like a man, but speak also—being capable 
of answering any question that was put to it, upon two minutes’ con- 
sideration. ‘I'he figure was made of pasteboard, with very ample ba- 
biliments, rather exceeding in dimensions the human form, and was 
managed upon the following system. After taking ofits head, pulling 
aside its garments, and opening its breast, to show that it contained no 
human being, it was placed over a trap, up which an actor ascended, 








plain clothes, and dispersed about the front. 
qnency of their inquiries, the mouths of the audience were sealed ; and 
us each one, before he made an interrogation, took care to inform 





sembly ina sentiment of profound astonishment. This took very well 
at first; but if the voice of the machine, or the persons of the confece- 
rates, did not betray the artifice, on a succeeding evening some infer- 
nal Yorkshireman found his way into the pit, which answered the 
same end. On one occasion, a countryman, who happened to be sus- 
picious, hearing a good deal of ‘ Troy, and Rome, and Greece, and the 
| Muses, and the kings of England, and Shakespeare,’ asked after and an- 
| swered, suddenly got up and ingnired of the figure what was his mo- 
Ither’s grandmother's name; Whitely, who officiated on the stage 
| during this, was not confounded at the fellow’s subtlety, but whispered 
| the image, which immediately howled out in Irish, ‘ Ohil one Gruish 
tin agrany!'— There, my darling,’ said the manager; ‘there’s your 
grandmother's foldediddle for you.’ Alleyes were bent upon Tyke, 
who shook bis head and replied— Na, it beant—ma moother’s graun- 
moother’s neam be Deborah Dykes !’—‘ Well you bogtrotter!’ re- 
plied Jemmy, ‘and isn’t Obil one Gruish kin agrany, the Chinese for 
Deborah Dykes? and if you hadn't interrupted the jont!eman, wouldn't 
he have come to the dirty English of it presently 7’ ”’ 

Mr. Bernard afterwards visits Ireland, and we think this by no means 
the worst part of the volumes. There is occasionally something of 
graphic power—something beyond the mere nonsense of what this 
worthless fellow and that other vagabond did or said. We never 
objectto what is merely low,—because low life is olten full uf cha- 
racter, and low language full of vigonr,—bnt what we object to is 
vulgar, which means commonplace, and has no reference to the rank 
of the parties. ‘The following is a genuine piece of Irish logic : —“ His 
landlady was what was termed a ‘ general dealer,’ and, among other 
things, sold bread and whiskey. A customer entering her shop, inqui- 
red if she had anything to ate and drink. ‘'T'o be sure,’ she replied ; 
‘Lhave gota thimbleful of the crature, my darling, that comes ounly 
to twopence; avd this big little loaf you may have for the same mo- 
ney !"—‘ Both twopence ?’"— Both the same—as I’m a Christian wo- 
man, and worth double the sum.’— Fill me the whiskey, if you plase.’ 
She did so, and he drank it; then rejoined—‘It comes to twopence, 
my jewel: I'm not hungry-—take back the loaf,’ tendering it.—‘ Yes, 
honey, but what pays for the whiskey ?’— Why, the loaf, to be sure !’ 
— But you haven't paid for the loat?’—,Why, you wouldn't havea 
man pay fora thing he basn't eat?’ A friend going by was called in 
by the landlady to decide this difficulty, who gave it against her; and 
from some deficiency in ber powers of calculation, she permitted the 
rogue to escape.” 


oe 
PASSING THE DESERT. 
From Mrs. Colonel Elwood's Narrative of a Journey over land from Eng- 
land to India. 

“ Ere we again set off, daylight had vanished, and darkness set in, 
if darkness that could be termed, which was only a milder and a softer 
day. The stars were uncommonly bright, and by their friendly beams 
| we were enabled to see objects as distinetly as by those ofa full moon. 

The nights in the Desert were certainly transcendent!y beautiful, and 
beyond anything Lever had a conception of before; the atmosphere 
was so clear, the air was so pure, (hat I could have almost turned Sabe, 
'and adored the Host of Heaven. 
| ‘The camel-drivers generally sang as they marched, and their wild 
| melodies bad a very pleasing effect, falling upon the ear from the dis- 
' tance, or, reverberating among the rocks, awaking the sleepy echoes of 
‘the Desert. They sang in parts; the front, the middle, and the rear of 
the caravan, thas keeping up a communication with each other as they 
wound along the valley, and cheering their camels as they stalked on- 
| wards. Occasionally the deep baying of a dog, the melancholy cry of 
| the jackal, or the roaring of wild beasts, hoarsely resounded among the 
| mountains, threatening death aad destruction to the solitary traveller 
| wandering throngh this howling wilderness. 
| ‘Inthe middle of the night we came to a rocky pass, where some 
| large loose fragments in the road impeded our progress, and threw our 
jearavan into considerable confusion. There was some difficulty in 
| passing, but the ssgacious camels conveyed my Takhtrouw over in 
j safety, picking their road, and stepping with the utmost caution among 
i hage masses of rock. In the darkness of the defile, C lost sight of 
my litter, and imagining it to be behind, he immediately rode back with 
Sheik Chaund, to some distance ia searchofme. Not meeting me, he 
began to be apprehensive I had encountered Pekuah's fate, and had 
fallen into the hands of the wandering Arabs; and he became eo seri. 
ously alarmed, that dispatching his companion in one direction, he pnt 
his came! to full speed, and rode off in another by himself, forgetting 
| (he danger of losing himself in the Desert. He listened in vain for the 
wild chant of the camel-drivers; a death-like stillness reigned around. 
AC this moment a wild-looking Arab emerging froma gloomy pass sud- 












| the singularity of our position, 


and took possession of its interior unobserved. {1 thea moved about, | hood, which probably expedited our departure ; 
to the astonishment of the spectators, and sat down to be questioned. | night’s journey to Cosseir. * * 
Meanwhile, the company having studied a series of questions and an-| rough motion of the Takbtrouan, I had been quite delighted wit! 
swers with the unseen confederate, had disguised themselves in their | nocturnal marches. The serenity of the scene, the purity of om 

By the variety and tre- | the exquisite beauty of the stars, pe 
j the novelty and excitement of spending the day in the | 
| fashion under tents in the Desert, amply compensated for the heat ans 
those about bim of its nature, the truth of the replies involved the as- | and 


denly appeared before him. C——, 
for _ own personal safety, now ~ 

pitch upon my account; but this ; i P 10 the b 
apparition, and ina courteous, Geneon aad no 
he pointed out the road to him. 
ring suspense and anxiety, the cb 
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authori utile 
At length, after ny wee Manne, 


eering song of the — of tone 


once more upon C——’s ear, and to b : el-drivers (.., 
trouan and its contents quite safe. Chaund wan Ane found the Tene 
feared be might have lost his way among the W Missing, ang We 


valley, or have fallen into the hands of cto ne defies of ; 
direct his steps, and to alarm his foes. The effect A gun Was fired 1, 
and grand, as the deep-toned sound burst sudden! ns : 
ting the stillness of the night, and reverberating an ’ 
rock to rock through the valley, till the peals graduail rh 
agentle murmur. At length after some delay Sheik Chas 
and put on end to our fears upon his aceount ~ 
30th), we came in sight of some fantastically shaped - 
conical figure of which recalled tha Sugar-loaves of Wiel me 
memory. In this spot, called Adabiah, encircled by viction 10 my 
myry. granite, verde, antico, jasper, and green a put. 
race speaks in terms of such astonishment, observin wep Of Whie) 
to build a dozen such cities as Rome, Athens ce: rg Rout, 
Memphis, and Alexandria, did we take up our station ; r j Syracuse 
tents were pitching, [ amused myself with making A ak wisi oar 
scene. At the entrance of the valley wasa solitary ao _ Of tbe 
which we had seen two or three betore in the Desert Mower, « 
could have fancied myself in Sinbad’s valley of diamonds. oo. here | 
not a blade of grass was to be seen nor any symptom eith OF thou: 
or vegetation, we were treading upon fragments of por - Of water 
alabaster, and sparkling crystal, of which the road was on 7, deeper 
“It is not easy to conceive the sterile grandeur of the _— 
encamped in the heart of the De - 
surrounded by wild Arabs, every moment liable to An atta ~~ 
some wandering tribe, and totally dependent upon the ro — 
our Ababde guide for safety, and yet, from the novelt nel 
and the excitement incident to travelling in such enacts 
may traly say, I never enjoyed myself more, despite ihe 
at 105° and the numerous petty inconveniences | was p 
obligedtosubmitto. * I no longer was surprised at Peper el 
love of the Bedouin for his wandering life; the marvel is ~ — 
Arabs who were ever free to roam the pathiless desert in ema — 
submit to the trammels of society, to the forms of a city = “oo 
mandates of an arbitrary tyrant. ° . 0 AO 0 the 
“The Arabs were so alert in their movements, that { 
we fairly started by four P. M. 
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7 nat this afternoon 
There was no water in the beighbour 


r and this was the last 
Since I had become inured 10 the 
Our 


all contributed their agremens and 
valriarchs 


inconveniences we encountered. 

“The intensity of the heat was sueh, thet, without exageeration 
water spilt upon the ground or upon a table evaporated instantaneous! 
and tea, some of which we generally preserved from our evenin: . 
repast to assuage our thirst before breakfast was prepared on the |: 


lowing day, literally remained quite warm during the whole bight. 
| “At midnight the defile began to widen; the mountains, gradual; 


diminishing in height, lost their sublime and picturesque appearanc: 

and by degrees sank into hills; we perceived ourselves rapidly de 
scending—the air lost its purity and elasticity, and became moist and 
clammy. Abont three A.M. we passed the Well of Ambaseer, whic) 
is strongly impregnated with salt and sulphur, to which however ih: 
camels, much to the annoyance of their riders, who were no} prepared 
for the movement, rushed with the utmost eagerness. Soon as ‘th 

morn began to tremble o'er the sky,’ our caravan came toa sudden 
halt, and looking out, my eyes first fell upon the blue waters of the 
Red Sea! 

** We found ourselves upon, a barren and extensive plain, covered 
with tents and caravans, outside the walls of Cosseir, at which place 
we had safely arrived, having completed our journey from Kenne to 
the Red Seain six days and nights. We had performed it with the 
utmost ease, and with much gratification to ourselves.”’ 





MERICAN & FOREIGN AGENCY FOR CLAIMS, Ke. under the direetio 

of Aaron HU. Palmer, Counsellor of the Supreme Court of the United State 

and Superior Courts of Law and Equity of the State of New York :—Oflice 49 Wa 
Street. New York. 

The undersigned having visited Europe in 1826 and 1827, under the special avs 
pices of the late lamented De Witt Clinton, and of other distinguished imdivwunls 
in the United States, by which he was enabled to establish a correspondesce wih 
eminent Bankers and Solicitors in Great Britain and France, which he bas lee 
quently extended to all foreign ports and capitals iu commercial relations with the 
Uniied States,—is now prepared to transmit for settlement the claims, ke. oi 
claimants, creditors, assignees, heirs, devisees, legatees, annuitants or Pund-hok 
ers residing in this country, due, payable or recoverable in any foreign king’ 
state or colony, on receiving the suitable legal proofs aud vouchers, together 
the requisite power of attorney duly authenticated by the appropriate Pores 
Consul nearest the claimant's place of residence. 

He has likewise officient and responsible Law Agents and correspondents i tiv 
principal cities and towns of the United States and British America, oud ¥ill « 
tend to the prompt collection and recovery of the like claims, ke. ia this covstr 
in behalf of Americaa as well os Foreign claimants. . 

AM communications, post paid, to his address, will receive immediate atteatirt 





Oct. 16.) AARON H. PALMER 
NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PAOKETS. 
Ships Masters . Daysof sailing from , Days of exiling frm 
‘ew York. | Liverpoo! ‘ 
No.1. New York, [Bennet, | Jan. 1, May 1,Sept.1, Feb. 16, Junel6,Oct pr 
4.York, (Burdsell, | “ 8, 8, * 8) * 24, % 2, & & 


“16, «© 16, « 16, Mar. 1,July ie 
“ 8 “ “ ¢ 


3. Manchester, {Sketehly ; 
i a4, “ 24, “ 2 . 


2. Wim. Byrnes, |Hackstaf,| 


1. Caledonia, Rogers, Feb. 1,June 1, Oct. 1,, 16, ‘* 16, * I 
4.Geo. Canning, |Allyn, } « g, # 6, @ 6) * M, ” Oe | 
3. Hibernia, iMaxwell, | ‘* 16, * 16, ** 16, April 1, Aug. Dee | 
2. Jon Jay, Holdrege,| ‘* 24, 24, 24) “ & S BY 
1. Canada, Graham, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1, * 16, ss - “ 
4. Napoleon, Smith, “« 8, * 8 % Bi S 24% “Ja. | 
3. Floride, |Tiukham,' ‘* 16, “ 16, ‘ 16, Mey 1,Sep oe | 
2. Birmingham, |Harris, oi, * 0, 8 a oe 
1. Pacific, Crocker, |April t, Aug. 1,Dec.1,, “ 18, o4, «3 
4.Silas Richards, Holdrege,) * 8 “* 8, ‘* 6 * Si MY 
3. Britannia, \Marshall,, ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16, June 1, Oct. a,“ § 
2.SilvanusJenkins Allen, BaF, Taek. Taek Liverpool, ther 


Passage inthe Cabin to Liverpool thirty guineas: from des 
guineas : including beds bedding ,wine ,andstoresof every descr? spaurert Ne 
No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents.F. Thompson & Nephews,97 my y oe Ne 4 
2, New Live —Owners. Byrnes, Trimble & Co.and Sam. Hicks 
Packet Line, Ownrs,Fish, Grinnell & Co: 4. Live We 
Agentsin Liverpoo! Istand 3dLine Cropper, Benson & Co, 2d. : 
JamesBrown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. Se 
———NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKET. citing 
Ships. | Masters. | Days of seiling from) Dey? Haevt 
| New York. aoduly 2.50" ” 
Robineon. Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. ! a Aus: | ' 
\E.L.Keen,| ‘ 10, 20, % 1) Ap’. Dat, 
lark, 99, + 90, “* 2) 7” 


No.1. Charlemagne, 
Oid Live—Havre, 


2.Chas.Carroll "2 , 


*- nog oo 3 
1. fdw Quesnel, Hawkins, March!, July 1, Nov. 1 = 1 de! 
OM Line—MWenril¥.- J.B. Pell, |“ 10, * 10, * 1gMay o re 
2. France, F. Funk, * 20, ** 20, “ er 2 
1. Sully, R.J.Macy Ap’l. 1, Aug-1, Dec june 1 Oct 1fe 
OldLine—Francois lst W.Skiddy ; ‘** 10, “ 10, °° i eo rie 
2. Erie, 5.Fook, | “ 20, ‘* 20, “* a ne "3 
1. Formosa, Orne, May 1, Sept.!, es July 1 Nor 1 Mer’ 
Old Line—De Rham, Depeyster,, “* 16, ** 10, #49 ("0 


ss, * 


: 20 
2. Edw.Bonaffe, Hathaway Havre ons hundredand 


Passageinthe Cabin to or from ; a 
Jing beds bedding, wine. andetores of every done thies R. Bark? 63 Wash’ 

Old Line. —Owners,C. Bolton Fox & Livingston. n oe iiasre,Laree? 
toa street, New York. Crassous & Boyd , Brokers t. Stoney sé, - 
Palmer. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second liste. Ages et wennel. Po 
of Wall and Pearl streets,New ¥ ore. —Agenteat take ameil bag locke © 
~2, Bonne, Boisgerard& Co. All these packets t 
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